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THE MONTH. 


HE Vienna Exhibition has opened under rather depressing cir- 
cumstances. On the first of May the Emperor and Empress, 
accompanied by many distinguished persons, took a walk through 
the vast building which, according to all the accounts, was ‘‘ quite 
full,’’ as an Irishman might say, ‘‘ of emptiness.’’ The condition 
of France has not favored her taking her usual prominent part in 
such exhibitions, and other nations are reported as behindhand. 
The times seem singularly unfortunate. A few daysafter the opening, 
a terrific storm broke in one end of the building and damaged the 
goods, while the Prater was converted into a lake of mud ; there has 
been a panic among the brokers of the exchange, and the telegraph 
reports an hundred failures inaday. ‘The newspapers complain of 
paucity of strangers, and, on the whole, there is a very discour- 
aging state of things. To Americans, ofcourse, the most interesting, 
as well as annoying, circumstance connected with the exhibition, is 
thescandal about the representatives ofthe United States. And sure- 
ly the most enthusiastic among uscan hardly feel that we make a fine 
appearance in the eyes of the world. The committee of investi- 
gation, not having been composed of members of Congress, recom- 
mended summary measures, and all the original commissioners 
have been suspended. Two very fiery and rather incoherent let- 
ters from General Van Buren to the President and Mr. Fish, have 
been made public. To these is appended an affidavit, which, like 
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a woman’s postscript, contains the only thing of weight or impor- 
tance inthe correspondence. No Senator of the United States 
could have ‘‘ hurled back’’ the imputations of corruption more 
violently than the General has done in this case. But the trouble 
is that we, the people, are so accustomed to this species of defense 
in charges of this kind, as to have grown quite callous, and- even 
skeptical. It should be said, however, that the General’s affidavit 
is, thus far, the only thing put in evidence in the controversy. If 
it be not wickedly false, the position of the Administration is not 
an enviable one; if, on the other hand, Mr. Fish has evidence 
sufficient to justify the removal of the General, the disgrace of the 
latter is richly deserved. The lettersreferred to would undoubtedly 
have had greater weight had they been more temperate in tone and 
contained less personal abuse of Minister Jay, and the writer 
might well have omitted his expressions of disgust at seeing his 
place at the inaugural dinner-table usurped by others. It was natu- 
ral to feel as he shows himself to have déne, but it would have been 
more dignified not to have had it thus set down. Behe everso inno- 
cent, he is not the first man who has labored through the day to 
see his reward borne off by others, and sat down at evening to cry, 
“* Sic vos non vobis.”” 

Kuiva has yielded to Russian arms. The Khan is a prisoner, 
and the enterprising generals of the Czarare rapidly pulling down 
the props that support the northern bulwark of the British Domin- 
ion in the East. It is significant to read, in the same dispatch 
that records the capture of the Khan and the subjugation of his 
country, quotations from the Russian journals, openly speaking of 
the weakness and ‘‘ generaldebility ’’ of Turkey. With an England 
unwilling to fight, and a France unable; with Austria and Italy 
too busy with domestic to meddle with foreign affairs, and a Ger- 
many in close alliance with her, Russia may well imagine that she 
is face to face with the only solution of the Eastern question with 
which she can rest content. It is to be regretted for her own sake 
that the extension of her influence and territory has no effect in 
broadening or liberalizing the theory or the practice of her rulers. 


In the Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, of the 27th of last 
February, it is stated that the managers of the theaters at Riga 
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have received from the Chief of the Bureau of Censorship at St. 
Petersburg,.a list of about a hundred dramas, which, having been 
theretofore freely put on the stage, were thereafter forbidden. 

Among others the list specifies Lessinc’s /Vathan der Weise ; 
SCHILLER’S Fiesco, Tell and his Kaédale und Liebe ; GOETHE’S 
Egmont, and (what is verily incomprehensible) SHAKESPEARE’S 
King Lear and many of his tragedies, and all his historical plays 
except Richard the Third. ‘‘ Can such things be, and overcome us 
like a summer’s cloud, without our special wonder ?”’ 

As the ‘editor of the Batter truly says, the principle which 
seems to have guided the Russian’Censor is an ‘‘ impenetrable 
mystery,’’ but we cannot so heartily give assent to the justness of 
his remarks when he adds, ‘it is, however, as clear as day that 
this is a*new proof of the determination of the Russian govern- 
ment to put down Germanism in the lands around the Baltic,”’ 
unless we yield the claim, so dear to the Teutonic heart, of origi- 
nal and exclusive possession, by virtue of appreciation, in William 
Shakespeare. 


ENGLAND has lost one of her greatest men. John Stuart Mill 
died at Avignon, in the first days of May. We have space only 
for the briefest sketch of a philosopher who has done more than 
any other individual to give a directing impulse to modern 
thought. He was born May zoth, 18.6. His father was the dis- 
tinguished historian of India and ‘utilitarian thinker, James Mill. 
The son received a most careful and thorough education, but was 
never sent to a University. His father was an officer of the East 
India Company, and secured for his son an appointment at the 
India House. This situation Stuart Mill retained until 1858, 
when the Sepoy insurrection led to the resumption by the Crown 
of the immense powersand domains of the company. Mill, upon 
his retirement, was offered by Lord Stanley a seat in the East In- 
dia Council ; but he had determined to devote the remainder of 
his life to philosophy and public affairs. In 1865 he was elected 
Member of Parliament from Westminster, and his speeches in the 
House of Commons, although delivered in a weak voice and with 
ahesitating manner, were listened to with the most profound atten- 
tion, and did much to influence public opinion on the questions 
which they discussed. He was, alike by descent and conviction, 
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an advanced Liberal, but differed from his party on some details, 
especially on the ballot and on the representation of minorities’ 
The former he regarded with cordial dislike ; the latter he did his 
best to secure, and succeeded, almost in the teeth of the party 
leaders, in having the experiment of proportional representation 
fairly tried. At the next general election he was not returned, 
and thenceforward occupied himself with the political philosophy 
and the ethical sciences which always lay nearest to his heart. 

But Mr. Mill’s chief greatness is in his writings. Omitting 
his minor essays, we come first to his Logic, which still remains, 
perhaps, his most famous work, and which was published in 
1843; then came the Zssay on Liberty; then the Dissertations 
and Discussions; then the Principles of Political Economy, 
the Considerations on Representative Government, and the 
Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy. The Subjection of Wo- 
men, his last volume, bears date in 1869. If any of these can 
be selected as those which will longest remain associated with 
their author’s name, they will, probably, be the Zagic and the 
Political Economy ; but on all are the marks of a most original, 
profound and lucid intellect. The union of such an intellect with 
a pure and noble morality is a phenomenon too rare not to com- 
mand our profound admiration. 


THE necrology of this year, and indeed of several years past, 
has contained no American name more distinguished than that of 
Salmon P. Chase. A man of powerful intellect, of strong char- 
acter, of lofty integrity, of spotless morals, he had completed a 
harmonious and successful life. It is said that he was disap- 
pointed ; that he sought the presidency, and, failing to secure it, 
was unhappy. Undoubtedly, his consciousness of great powers, 
and a natural desire to exercise them in an active field, led him to 
do that which his best friends could have wished undone. But 
the ambition of a great man, in a free country, to obtain an 
office like the presidency, is highly honorable if his means are ; 
and Mr. Chase used no other. He may be called successful ; he 
deserves to be called great, who was aleader in the American 
Senate in its noblest days; who was a power in the Cabinet with 
Seward and Stanton, and who sat with honor in the seat of Mar- 
shall. It isa striking fact, that there is no man in the United 
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States to-day to whom men’s eyes instinctively turn as the succes- 
sor of Chief Justice Chase. 


TuE story of Captain Hall’s death, as we have it from the survivors 
of the Polaris, is sad enough and singular. The accounts as yet are 
meager : that of the ice breaking up and separating the vessel from 
half of her crew, has been severely criticised. But then there are 
persons who still cling to the belief that Stanley did not discover 
Livingstone. The result of this latest vain endeavor to reach the 
inhospitable Pole, or find the Northern Passage, is not likely to 
tempt other adventurers to follow, but there will undoubtedly be 
always found men ready and willing to make the attempt. The 
dreadful tales of suffering and distress, and. often loss of life, that 
are the chief bequests to us of those who have been sharers in the 
dangers of these exploring expeditions, certainly goa long way to- 
ward inducing us to forgive the hasty rudeness of that’ im- 
pulsive individual who so offended a friend of Sydney Smith’s, by 
anathematizing the North Pole and even speaking disrespectfully 
of the Equator. 


TueE President of the United States sees in the Louisiana an- 
archy one thing at least, and that clearly, his duty, namely, to 
support the negroes. This satisfaction of calm conviction is per- 
haps all the more precious that it is peculiarly his own. While 
the country stands helplessly looking upon the shame it cannot pre- 
vent and would not defend, and to its disgrace feels the added 
pang that the hands into which less than a year ago it laid with 
such noble confidence the charge of completing the reconcilia- 
tion of the rebellious States, are the ones now stupidly betraying 
it, General Grant having put Casey into the Custom House, and 
kept Kellogg in the Capitol, regards his duty to Louisiana as 
done. The white men in one county butcher the blacks, and the 
blacks throughout the State are pillaging the whites. Durell 
makes his decrees and General Emory shows a high degree of 
professional fidelity, so that the Administration is well served and 
chaos continues. 


THAT extraordinary spasm, the Illinois farmer’ssmovement, has 
by this time shown that sudden beginnings do not always imply 
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sudden endings. The rebellion is a fixed fact and the ‘‘Granges”’ 
have established their claim to be recognized as belligerents. The 
revolutionists have not yet formulated their grievances in a satis- 
factory way, and have even thus early in the affair involved them- 
selves in the free trade and protection controversy. They seem, 
however, to have dropped their foolish talk about soulless corpora 
tions and to perceive that the source of the trouble lies back of 
the railroads, who by a portion both of the protection and fre- 
trade press are justified in their freight charges. From the multi- 
tude of suggestions and theories called forth by this matter, rele- 
vant and irrelevant, we may pick out two or three.’ One point is 
made that, owing to high duties on their iron, etc., the rail- 
roads cannot be expected to carry for less than their present rates. 
Another is, that a lowering of the rates would simply result in an 
jncrease in the supply and the farmers be as far as ever from sell- 
ing at a profit. Another, that the West should endeavor to create 
a home demand, and to this end set about manufacturing for 
themselves. Whether the poor Titans will listen to the voice of 
reason and learn wisdom in their struggles is problematical ; cer- 
tainly bullying the legislature and bribing the bench will not 
command any great amount of intelligent sympathy for complain- 
ants who put themselves upon the country at large, asking it to do 
away with the ‘‘ Dartmouth College’’ doctrine by an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. The farmers, if they 
accomplish nothing else, have at least brought us several steps 
nearer to the real issues of the future, and for this we owe them 
not a little. . 


THE Modocs, after another month, are still holding out, and 
have, as all know, inflicted a deplorable defeat upon our troops, 
with the loss among others of two brave young officers, Thomas 
and Harris. The ultimate conquest of this tribe, if such it may 
be called, cannot be far off, and a general insurrection of the Ore- 
gon Indians seems not to be imminent, perhaps because there is 
not a great deal of fellow-feeling between them and the Modocs. 
One indicative difference prevails—that of their respective per- 
sonal nomenclatures, Ellen’s Jim, Thacknasty Jake, Bogus Charley, 
etc., being eminently Christian names. When the Modocs are ex- 
terminated—and, like Twain’s parson, we are anxious to say a good 
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word over the grave we may call to mind that they only murdered 
those of us whom they could catch, and spared us allusions to the 
setting sun, the pale-faces, the Great Father and all the rest of it. 
The Modocs, however, are not exterminated, and Captain Jack, 
dressed in General Canby’s uniform, leads his men, says the news- 
paper reporter, ‘‘like a brigadier.”’ 


THE Peace Policy of the Administration has come through its 
last ordeal not without credit.” : The chief committee have written 
a temperate and reasonable letter, and the howl of the newspapers 
has nearly subsided. The Quaker ‘party is not as sentimental as 
formerly, and how far three bullets through the body may modify 
one’s feelings toward the person shooting, an extract from Com- 
missioner Meacham’s report will show: ‘‘ We believe that com- 
plete subjugation by the military is the only method to deal with 
these Indians.’”’ Friend Hoag, who has had no such wholesome 
experience, thinks the government very much to blame in sending 
certain young engineers into the Cheyenne country; that they 
were murdered by the Cheyennes, was partly, therefore, the fault 
of the government in putting them there, and partly their own in 
being surveyors ; for if there is one object more than another 
which has a painfully exciting effect upon the perhaps too delicate 
susceptibility of the Indian temperament, it is a theodolite— 
which means railroads. 


By the death of the Hon. Hugh McCallister, the Constitu- 
tional Convention lost an excellent member, and the Common- 
wealth a worthy and valuable citizen. He was a noble specimen 
of the Scotch-Irish Pennsylvanians—was endowed with all their 
grit and staunchness of purpose, their clear-headed common 
sense, their thorough, conscientious uprightness and their almost 
Celtic vehemence of conviction and energy of action. He was 
in a great measure a recognized censor morum, even in the exem- 
plary community in which he lived, and his public spirit—an 
old-fashioned eighteenth century virtue—was manifest on every 
hand. He took especial interest in agricultural affairs, and was 
the working trustee of the State Agricultural College, which is 
situated within a few miles of his home in Bellefonte. To him 
it owes very much of the success that it has attained to in later 
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years after long and disheartening struggles with external and 
internal disadvantages. 

On his own model farm he resolved to show that central Penn- 
sylvania could grow on her stony hill-sides as many bushels of 
corn to the acre as the richest prairies, and he succeeded, raising 
one year a hundred measured bushels. As a lawyer he was 
thorough and patient, though not a brilliant orator. His personal 
character often gave his words great weight with a jury, so that 
it was never a pleasure to see him ‘‘on the other side.’’ In 
church matters he was a Presbyterian elder, a progressive man 
of the Old School, who regretted that the rush and hurry of 
modern church-life had made godliness a matter of public meet- 
ings and popular agitation, and less a matter of household train- 
ing and family culture than in old times, while he was ready to 
lead on a crusade against established abuses, such as the pew 
system, to whose abolition in his church and his synod he con- 
tributed greatly. In the household circle he was a center of 
affectionate love and tender reverence to all his family. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


O that majority of voters which, in our order of society, is 
invested with the Sovereignty of the state, elections give 

their chief opportunity for exertion of power 
For the various purposes of government, the domain of our Sov- 
ereign is divided and subdivided into an infinity of communities, 
varying in size and in the interests that unite them from precinct 
to State. The larger community includes the less, but each is 
within its sphere independent of others of the same species, and 
each voter is a member of many kinds of communities. With 
this labyrinthine subdivision the number of offices required is 
immense. Most of these offices are filled at short intervals 
through the choice of the majority of electors in the respective 
communities. The officers who are not thus elected are depen- 

dent upon those who are. 
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It is, then, through the medium of these agents that our Sov- 
ereign transacts his government. Nomination and election are 
the chief acts of his supremacy, and the success of their results 
may well be regarded as a gage of our national progress. 

How, then, do we stand to-day? Is it progress, or is it retro- 
gression ? 

A polity such as ours implies an abiding faith in the good inten- 
tions of the masses of the voters—a faith in their general desire 
that the fittest officers be chosen. To this desire a sense of duty and 
self-interest alike lead. With this vantage ground we are safe, 
provided the moral sense of the community be kept watchful and 
its self-interest enlightened. But in this current the progressive 
forces of society should never rest upon their oars. History is a 
process, not a condition, and no people can long live secure on 
the credit of its reputation. The ‘‘ best government the world 
ever saw,’’ like other instruments of Providence, holds its office 
only on the tenure of good behavior. 

A sense of the frailty (for us) of this tenure is forcing itself 
upon our conviction. We live in an era of transformation. A 
cluster of sea-board colonies of English freemen has developed 
into a Continental Empire, whose citizenship is recruited from 
every species of men, and from every nation. At a time when 
inventions indefinitely multiply human power, a new race, the 
spoiled child of fortune, is forming itself to control a new con- 
tinent, and is exultant in lightly-gained and unexampled wealth. 
With such alteration of conditions, the whole moral culture of 
the citizen, the ideals of character, the models of success may 
themselves undergo change. 

In spite, then, of our record of American civic virtue, it is not 
strange that when demoralization appears, as it does to-day, in 
every department of government, it should excite, not merely 
dissatisfaction, but serious alarm. ‘To many observant eyes these 
signs of the times have seemed portentous of still greater evils. 
The experience of Spanish-America, close at hand, is ominous, 
and Greece, Rome, and later, France, have as much to say of the 
fall, as of the rise, of Republics. 

But the future of the Republic lies in the hands of our people, 
that same people which stifled disunion and suppressed human 
Slavery. It was not ruined by the Democratic party ; nor is it 
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yet ruined by the Republican party; why may it not outgrow 
both? Let us hope that the evils of to-day may merely precipi- 
tate an unremitting and more earnest contest with the ever-present 
causes of political corruption: which has now grown to be our 
second slavery, a “‘ peculiar institution ’’ of North and South, and 
East and West, alike ‘‘ domestic ’’ in all our States. 

The causes which have contributed to our present condition 
are of course manifold and varied as human life itself. Most 
effective among them, however, are those institutions of our polity 
which influence directly the supply of the persenne/ of government. 
These also are they which offer a conspicuous and attainable mark 
for practical reform. 

Attention has, for example, been well directed to Suffrage, the 
foundation of our whole system, the practical basis of sovereignty. 
In this matter of suffrage a popular experiment has been long on 
trial. Its theory asserts suffrage to be aso-called ‘‘right,”’ rather 
than a privilege. The elective franchise is regarded rather as 
a necessary property of manhood than as a mere institution of the 
State. Under this now prevalent doctrine an equal share of sove- 
reignty in proportion to their number is accorded to the irrespon- 
sible, the unstable, the ignorant, the alien, the vicious, and the 
criminal elements of the male population. This equal share of 
power is granted too in communities of every species, without 
distinction as to the objects for which such community may have 
been constituted. Everywhere votes are counted, not weighed. 
Still further, an important party to-day maintains that this ‘‘right”’ 
of man is also aright of woman. Again, the passage or strict 
enforcement of registry laws, the substitution in certain cases 
of appointment for election, the lengthening of the terms of cer- 
tain offices, the enlargement of the numbers of deliberative bodies, 
new methods for discipline and removal of officers, and for secur- 
ing the better use of the appointing power—these and many other 
suggestions of reform have been the themes of earnest discussion. 

By their side an important place has long and, as I believe, 
rightly been assigned to Minority or Proportional Representation. 

The following paper is an attempt to bring into .clear light 
the nature and history of this theory and to enumerate and dis- 
cuss the methods hitherto suggested to put it into practice. 

In view of popular misunderstanding of the scope of this sub- 
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ject, attention should be called, at the threshold of discussion, to 
the fact that Proportional Representation affects only the elec- 
tion of collegial! officers—that is, of members of legislative bodies 
and boards. Three is the lesser limit. Evidently there can be 
no proportional representation of a majority when it elects ‘only 
one of two—that is, no more than the minority elects—nor, 
again, of the minority if there be but one officer to elect. The 
ordinance of the Constitution, which gave to the majority an 
Adams for President, and a Jefferson for Vice-president to the 
minority party, is only a seeming exception to this rule. 

It will be advantageous clearly to set forth before proceeding 
further some of the peculiarities of our present election system 
which it is proposed to improve, premising that inasmuch as the 
details vary in different States our outline can aim only at approxi- 
mate correctness. 

It is important first to notice that the differént communities 
are often subdivided into districts, electing each a share of the 
officers for the whole community. Within these districts the 
practice is as follows—and first of Nomination ; that portion of 
our system which exists in obedience to custom only, and without 
the sanction of positive law. In each voting district the execu- 
tive committee-man of each great national party calls a ‘‘ prelimi- 
nary meeting.’’ The plurality of those present nominate candi- 
dates for the party convention. A ‘‘ primary meeting” follows, in 
which a plurality of those present elect one or more delegates to 
the convention, In the party convention a majority nominate 
party candidates for all offices to be filled by election. The 
number of those active in the first stages is very small, and from 
first to last the various results are affected by the action of cau- 
cuses. Outside of the national party organizations smaller local 
parties sometimes make nominations by abridgments of the above 
machinery, and sometimes independent candidates are proposed 
by themselves or their friends. Then follows Election proper, 
established and regulated by constitution and statute. In it the 





1] must ask indulgence for the infrequent but here useful word “ collegial.’ 
“ Three make a college” is an old Latin saying. The term applies equally to 
all bodies of men acting together, to the voters of France effecting a plebiscite, 
as well as to a Polish Diet of a hundred thousand, or to a committee of three, 
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plurality of votes cast determines the election of all the candi- 
dates voted on. 

Apart from the peculiarities of these divisions into districts, to 
which our attention will hereafter be more specially drawn, the 
most noteworthy features of this machinery for choosing officers 
may be classed as follows: 

First, the completeness of the organization of national parties, 
its undemocratic character and its immense power. 

Second, that the final choice of candidates is conditioned by 
the successive decisions of a hierarchy of pluralities which are 
themselves more or less under the influence of small knots of 
men. 

Third, that the question practically put to each electing body is, 
‘*Shall such and such members of one party, or such and such 
members of another party, fill certain offices, and represent either 
the sum of all parties voting, or, if it be the final election, the 
whole people of the given district ?’’ 

Fourth, that the decision of all questions is put, without restric- 
tion, into the hands of a plurality or majority of each electing 
body. 

Now, the changes demanded in the interest of equality of repre- 
sentation directly affect the composition of the districts and the 
third and fourth classes above alluded to, while it is also hoped 
that they will tend indirectly to relieve us from the evils indicated 
in the first and second classes. 

The rationale of Proportional Representation may be thus 
simply stated. Of the two kinds of collegial bodies, the electing 
and the deliberative, the latter is the creature of the former, 
the trustee and guardian of its interests. In order, then, that 
it may guard these interests more effectually they are to be rep- 
resented in proportion. For example, if two-fifths and three- 
fifths represent the relative strength of the two parties among the 
voters, then one party should elect its three-fifths, the other its 
two-fifths, of the members of the representative body. This the- 
ory, then, applied to the whole body of voters, gives their various 
interests each its proper strength in the body elected, and applied 
within parties, gives to all shades of opinion their proportional 
weight in the selection of party candidates. Like the provisions 
of the first article of the Constitution, it would forbid the perform- 
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ance of certain acts injurious to the interests of the people. It de- 
mands a manner of election through which fitter representatives 
be secured to the people, and that the people be as fairly heard 
when they speak by deputy in elected bodies as when they speak 
in person at the ballot-box. The object of reform is thus simply 
to make representative bodies really representative. 

It should also at the outset be observed with reference to nomi- 
nation, that this reform can only affect it indirectly. Proportional 
representation, when it comes, will come through legislation, and 
for those great wrongs done by our apparatus of nomination the 
law provides no direct remedy. But statute and constitution pre- 
scribe the method of election; and, happily for the people, here 
is the very root of the matter, and by changes here the modes 
of selection within parties will be materially affected. 

It is then asked that in the election of a deliberative body the 
whole constituency of such body may de so districted and the ques- 
tion submitted to the voters be such and be so decided, that the various 
parties of voters may each elect their due proportion of members. 
Here then we see a demand for the curtailment of the majorities’ 
monopoly of electoral power within each electing district ; an 
infringement of the majesty of ‘‘ majority rule.’’ 

It is, however, common, greatly to magnify the extent of this 
infringement. Let me, as an advocate of reform, say, before 
proceeding further, that as for the dignity of this principle of 
of majority rule, it seems to me to stand on the same firm foun- 
dation with our primary ideas of the greater and the less, and with 
our first observations of force. I doubt not that from the origin 
of society in all bodies politic, public and private—and by such 
either as electing or deliberative bodies have the chief functions 
of political society been performed—this rule has been recognized. 
It may well be said to exist jure gentium, by the law com- 
mon to all nations, to be an integral part of that which in 
the words of Gaius, ‘‘ natural reason has ordained among all men.’’ 
But wide as the sway of this principle has been, it has no claim to 
exemption from the fate of all other maxims of government and 
of all other rules of law. The universality of ‘‘ principles’’,is a 
fiction. It is only in pure idea that they can ever be said to be 
universal. Their influence on action fluctuates from year to year, 
and it is but the policy of the time that directs their application. 
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How much of its pristine power in matters of opinion‘is to-day left 
in the hands of a majority? We know ‘that freedom of thought 
and of conscience has grown with the restriction of its province, 
and that where once it was supreme it is to day but a king of 
shreds and patches. Again,’ what says the wisdom of our time of 
the jurisdiction of the majority in matter of action, of government 
its ancient stronghold? The rights of freemen—our constitu- 
tional privileges, our system of checks and balances—what do 
they but simply say to the majority, ‘‘ thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther.”’ 

Within the narrow province left’ it by these limitations, the 
majority’s power remains in the main undisturbed. But what 
shall we say of the rules governing deliberative bodies, of Parlia- 
mentary Law? They transfer the sword of veto power to the hands 
of the minority. Every two-thirds rule, every three-fourths rule, 
every rule requiring unanimity annihilates, as far as it goes, the 
right of decision of the majority. Here is no ‘‘ proportional” 
representation. This is the true field of minority representation, 
pure, and simple, and here we have it with a vengeance, yet 
hardly a deliberative body in the world is free from these re- 
straints. And in spite of all, these, too, are counted among the 
checks and balances that makes civil liberty secure. Evidently, then, 
even within its legitimate sphere is the application of this principle 
stillopen to question. Even if it were sought seriously to disturb 
the majority’s rights of governing, there would be no lack of re- 
spected precedents. 

But Proportional Representation meditates no such attacks as 
these within the jurisdiction of this great maxim of government. 
I have at least not heard the suggestion that the people imitate 
in their constitutions the famous ‘Two-thirds Rule’ of 1832, 
by which Democratic national conventions were made helpless 
to nominate their best men. Popular opinion does not, however, 
recognize these distinctions: it is over the majority’s Right of 
Government as opposed to the minority’s Right of Representation 
that the war has for years been waged. That confusion of thought 
should result was inevitable. These expressions, admirable as 
they are for some uses, are here partial and one-sided. Possibly 
the speculations of Calhoun and others upon a hierarchy of minor- 
ities triumphing in veto power and the right of secession may have 
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contributed to obscure theirsense. It is on account of the inade- 
quacy of other terms that I have emphasized ‘‘ Proportional’’ Re- 
presentation as the one, in my belief, the most fruitful in correct 
meaning. ‘‘ Proportional representation of the preferences of 
voters’’ rightly carries with it the idea 6f equality, of justice, of a 
representation that is truly representative. Without disturbing in 
its province the rule of the majority, it presents an unanswerable 
claim for the representation of all. 

That a doctrine not merely so harmless, but so beneficent as 
this, should have met with opposition is, I believe, mainly due to 
this radical misconception ofitsnature. This simple development 
of the very theory of representation has been calmly maintained 
to be inconsistent with the ‘‘ fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic government.”’ e 

Upon this subject one can unfortunately find traces, even in our 
Constitutional Conventions, of ignorance as profound, thought 
as wild, and sentiment as maudlin as might well find itself at home 
in a French Republican assembly. It is a touch of that same 
national weakness for generalization, for elevating the temporarily 
expedient into the universal. That cunningly compounded 
stimulant of French philosophy, which Jefferson and his friends 
administered to our people, was certainly for the time astrength- 
giving tonic ; but the much-heralded divine elixir it was not. The 
reaction came, long and dark, and weare but now emerging from 
it; yet, looking back from the vantage ground of to-day upon our 
once provincial past, we thank heaven for the stimulus they gave. 
But when we hear some of our most ‘‘ remarkable’’ statesmen and 
editors trying to make, or, worse than all, succeeding in making, 
empty French phrases pass current for Anglo-American political 
wisdom, then we fervently pray we may soon get the last remnants 
of the drug out of our systems. 

Surely if there be in American Democracy a vital truth, it is 
that the Right to Decide is one thing and the Right to be Rep- 
resented is another. The right to decide belongs properly to 
deliberative bodies, the right to be represented to electing bodies, 
and neither need invade the province of the other. Their func- 
tions are diametrically different, and that majority rule which in 
the one is the dictate of wisdom, is in the other, except for the 
choice of single officers, the mere whisper of partisan cunning. 
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The duty of a deliberative body is to act; to act, as we have seen, 
upon that endless multiplicity of objects which lie within the 
sphere of government. This sphere is, in free countries, narrowed 
down by constitution, by statute, and by the ‘‘common law”’ 
of reason and of morals. ® Even within this sphere the law further 
determines what number of members shall in various cases wield 
the sovereign power of the whole. It is then within the close 
confines of these double conditions that the free will of the ma- 
jority can act in mattersof government proper. Here, and only 
here, is to-day its recognized right of decision. On the other 
hand, the business of an electing body is one and simple; it is 
merely to choose its representatives. And what are they but men 
who are to represent the people? Who, then, has a right to be 
“represented? The people. Has not, then, one fraction of the 
people the same share in this right which another equal fraction 
has? In the eyes of that policy that aims at human progress there 
is but one answer to this question; and, indeed, few will dare to 
deny in so many words that wherever it is practicable it is also ex- 
pedient to secure justice and equality before the law. 

No one who has dwelt observantly upon our national experience 
in this matter, and knows the fervor of interest with which many 
of our best minds have regarded Proportional Represention, can 
well avoid feeling that, in the light of to-day, still to allow a frac- 
tion of voters to choose out of their own number representatives 
for the whole people, would appear but as the makeshift expedi- 
ent of a careless time—which neglects to give its best thought to 
politics, the highest social concern of man. It is only on a small 
scale, of course, that the existence of such an abuse is still pos- 
sible to-day. It would be salutary for those who oppose Propor- 
tional Representation on “principle,’’ to remember that it 
it is not by the few who to-day talk and write about it that the 
effective force of this idea is to be measured. They are but the 
vanguard of the thinking men of this country ; the moral sense 
of the nation is behind them, but, for the most part, stationary 
—alatent force. ‘Their merit is chiefly that their advance may 
stimulate the main body to move forward in that line of conquest 
over false democracy entered upon so long ago. 

What, for example, do the voters of Ohio think of this ques- 
tion? Acting as a deliberative body, with the State asone district, 
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the voters of Ohio, by their majority, said yes to the Constitutional 
Convention, and the thing was done; it was within the legitimate 
range of the majority’s right of decision. Who thinks. of appeal- 
ing from that decison? Suppose, however, the voters of Ohio, 
acting as an electing body, were to choose their legislature, as 
they do their governor, by their general State ticket. What 
would public opinion say to this application of the ‘‘ fundamental 
principles of democratic government?’’ We should have a 
unanimous Republican legislature, but we should also have the 
State up in arms. Party victory is good, but victory like this 
would shame the victors into retreat, and if that legislature were 
true to its duty, it would either redistrict the State as now, or else, 
let us hope, adopt some other and better plan to give fair representa- 
tion to the Democratic minority. Unless, then, I utterly mistake 
the tone of opinion, the theory of equality of political rights in 
matter of representation is not a novelty in this State. 

There is, in fact, no justification whatever for indifference or 
opposition to this reform in the assertion that it is a ‘‘ new idea,’’ 
or a ‘‘mere theory.’’ The principle lay inclosed in the very seed 
of representative government, and it has not lacked recognition 
from American statesmen at any period of ourhistory. Ever since 
the government was founded, the matter has been from time to 
time discussed, and if the various changes of our State and 
national systems, which have had this as their object, could be 
brought to public notice, they would serve most effectually to 
point the moral of reform to-day. Our past presents in this 
connection a most instructive, and, as far as I know, a hitherto 
untrodden field. 

Let us, for example, glance at what we may call our great 
National Scheme of Proportional Representation. This system 
of election of Congressmen became popular and was adopted 
at a period when discussion of methods of reform was in its in- 
fancy. ‘The question at any given time, what special change is 
desirable, depends of course for its answer on the nature of the 
evils then to be remedied, and on the then state of popular knowl- 
edge as to the remedies obtainable. In this case the chief evils 
‘ were that the majority elected all the representatives and that the 
caucus controlled the nominations. Nothing was then known 
even of the various improved systems of elections which are 
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already in use in various parts of the world. It was to one feature 
alone of the system, to the district, that the statesmen of that time 
thought to apply remedial change. In the first years of the gov- 
ernment there were, in the various States, three plans of election 
of Congressmen in use—the General Ticket, in which the State 
made one district; the County System, where the State contained 
several districts, electing more or less members, according to 
their population, and the so-called Single District, where the 
State was divided into as many districts as there were Congress- 
men to elect. 

As we have before indicated, the manner in which an electing 
body is ‘‘districted’’ is a matter of immense moment. The 
methods of nomination, the average character of the can- 
didates, the representation of parties, and, with these, popular 
opinion and party spirit, are all variously affected by the peculiar 
formation of the electing districts. 

Reviewing the above plans of division, we observe that the 
County System adapts itself to varying circumstances; and being 
based upon existing territorial divisions, as well as on the claims 
of local interests, we naturally look to find it in history first in 
the order of time and in the range of its influence. Certainly, 
since the rise of modern representative government this same 
easy rule of practice has been most commonly observed. It is 
the natural out-growth of convenience rather than the product 
of political theory. 

The General Ticket is, on the other hand, the full appli 
cation of that so-called ‘principle of democratic govern- 
ment,’’ which teaches that the right of representation be- 
longs, not to the people, but to the majority alone, which raises to 
its highest power in electing bodies that right of decision which 
in deliberative bodies is, as we have seen, so jealously limited. 
Under this system, in the words of one of its distinguished de- 
fenders in Congress: ‘‘The majority elects all the mentbers; the 
minority have no rights beyond the ballot-box.’’ This ‘‘princi- 
ple’ has, however, never been fully applied. I have never heard, 
at least, that the chronic disease of republics, the majority’s 
tyranny, has ever attacked us in so violent a form. The people of 
the United States never join in a general election, and the 
General Ticket is, as we know it in our national elections, merely 
an extension of the County System. The State lines are granite 
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barriers, on which party spirit has made no impression, and thus, 
with us, the General Ticket might better be called a ‘‘State 
system.”’ 

The Single District system differs from the others in adapting 
itself readily neither to existing territorial divisions, nor to those 
changes of apportionment which must naturally occur from time 
to time, and hence partakes somewhat of an arbitrary character. 
It represents a theory of political reform opposed to that of the 
General Ticket and practically identical with that of our subject. 

As regards proportional representation of parties, there is ac- 
cordingly a very marked difference in these systems. While the Gen- 
eral Ticket silences minorities entirely, the County System usually 
enables the lesser party to succeed in some portions of the constitu- 
ency, while the Single District, on the other hand, secures an ap- 

‘ proach even to ‘‘ full and fair representation.’’ The advantage is 
evidently due to that law of chances which forbids that the party hav- 
inga majority in the whole State should have a majority in each sep- 
arate district; and the greater the number of districts the greater 
the chance of fair representation of minorities. As compared with 
the General Ticket, therefore, the County System, and as com- 
pared with either, the Single District, indicates a movement of 
reform. Now it is in this connection a significant fact, that, 
whereas, in the early years of the government half of the original 
States elected Representatives by General Ticket, while others 
maintained the County System, to-day every Congressman, from 
one end of the country to the other, is chosen in a separate dis- 
trict. 

It was, of course, by slow stages that this change was 
brought about. Within the interval most of the States have been 
the scene of debate upon, and changes in, their various modes of 
election. Some of the original States maintained the General 
Ticket for along period ; new Statesestablished it at the beginning 
of their career, while others adopted it for a time to gratify parti- 
san aims. It wasin the smaller States defended chiefly as a bul- 
wark against the oppression of larger States, and also more or less 
openly as a trenchant weapon in the hands of party. But the 
presence of the Single District system in some of the States stimu- 
ulated the movement ofreform. Virginia and others had adopted 
this system at the start, and some new States, among which we are 
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proud to number Ohio, followed upon their lead. The matter 
was soon pressed upon the attention of Congress. In 1800 a Con- 
stitutional amendment, introducing single districts both in the 
choice of electors and of representatives, was there discussed. 
Two years later the legislatures of North Carolina and Vermont 
urged this amendment upon Congress, and that of New York also 
pressed an amendment with reference to electors. In North Caro- 
lina the interest remained unabated, and her legislature took 
action repeatedly upon this subject. A bill is said to have passed 
the Senate in 1812 as to single districts, and later, from 1814 to 
1816, the merits of the two systems were debated at great length, 
and the Single District was supported as giving, in the words of 
Mr. Pickens, of North Carolina, ‘‘a fair representation of the mi- 
nority, allowing every section its proper and distinct weight, and 
destroying the power of caucuses and self-appointed committees.” 
In 1816 the legislatures of Virginia and Massachusetts made 
recommendations to Congress as to the Single District in the choice 
of electors. In 1820 such a resolution was offered in the House 
as to representatives and electors. In 1823 an elaborate report in 
favor of the Single District was presented by the committee on 
the amendment, of which Mr. MacDuffie was *chairman; the 
General Ticket was pronounced ‘‘ inconsistent with the true 
theory of a popular representation,’’ and the necessity ‘‘ that local 
minorities should have a fair and full representation in Congress,” 
was fully recognized. Twenty years later, when more than one- 
fourth of the States still elected by General Ticket, this reform 
had assumed a more imposing shape; opinion was then stimulated 
into action by the danger that the General Ticket, already 
exclusively in use in the choice of presidential electors, might now 
be universally adopted in congressional elections. Such a proposi 
tion had indeed already been discussed in various States, among 
which were Kentucky, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New York, whose 
influence might well‘have turned the scale. On the apportion- 
ment under the sixth census an amendment to the bill was pro- 
posed compelling the introduction of the Single District system 
in all the States. The whole question was again debated at great 
length ; but mainly on State-rights grounds. On the merits, the 
difference of opinion was diametrical ; it was well urged against 
the Single District that it exposed the country to the danger of 
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‘“‘ gerrymandering’’ and other forms of corruption, and !owered the 
character of the representative ; but also, in the same breath, it 
was declared that ‘‘ the exclusive representation of majorities was 
the only principle reconcilable with the idea of free govern- 
ment!’’ Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, could, however, say little bet- 
ter for the General Ticket than that the aggregate minority left un- 
represented by the Single District might be as great as that left 
under the General Ticket. On the whole, there was, in the words 
of Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, ‘‘a singular unanimity in favor of the 
Single District ;’? the General Ticket was denounced ‘‘as a 
matter prejudice and party power,’’ ‘‘ outrageous upon the rights 
of minorities,’’ ‘‘ unjust, revolting to every idea of republicanism, 
disfranchising the minority, the conservative power,’’ etc. The 
bill was passed and remained in force until 1852. The Gen- 
eral Ticket having subsequently appeared in California and Minne- 
sota, a similar law was passed in 1862, and this chartered injustice 
vanished, probably forever, from our congressional elections. 

In State elections, however, the County System still prevails to 
some extent. Ohio, for example maintains the rule she adopted 
asa Territory. Hamilton county, which seventy years ago elected 
eight representatives and four senators, elects, with her diminished 
territory, her nine and three still. Here, therefore, the General 
Ticket is, on a small scale, still preserved, and thus the national 
scheme of electoral reform has not as yet been fully carried out 
among us. 

What, then, is the judgment of to-day upon the Single District, 
this scheme of representation, which is still in force in our national 
elections, and observed to such an extent in the States? How has 
it served the purposes that brought it intolife? Is there anything 
in it that justifies the country in halting in its progress and resting 
content with this reform of the past ? Surely, he who considers what 
our statesmen aimed at in establishing this system and compares this 
with what they have accomplished, cannot believe that they them- 
selves would be satisfied with their work. That its substitution for 
the General Ticket wasa national blessing can hardly admit of a 
doubt. But the partial reform of one age is the abuse of the next. 
How does this much-lauded scheme look in the light of to-day? 

This Single District system aimed to do three things : to secure 
Proportional representation of parties, to give distinct local inter- 
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ests a hearing, and to break the power of selfish or corrupt mana- 
gers of nomination. How does it accomplish these ends? 

As for fairness of representation, it is but a lame affair at best. 
It was said in the debate of 1842, ‘It is true a choice by districts 
has its minorities, but what is lost in one district is gained in 
another.’’ Now if this were literally true, it would not give the 
best method of representation, The lesser party in one district 
is not best represented by the party candidate in some remote 
quarter of the State. But this is never literally true. The scales 
can never be even. Now one party, now the other, has less 
than its share; and while the majority usually has the advan- 
tage, yet it may happen that the minority of electors elect a ma. 
jority of representatives. In spite then of this supremacy of local 
majorities, the majority of the wkole constituency may after all be 
beaten. Our present scheme, then, strikes against ‘‘ majority 
rule,’’ and with deadly effect. Reform is to-day not in the 
interest of the minority alone. The safety of the majority de- 
mands it also. Alabama once resorted to the General Ticket 
on the ground, that if she retained her districts a large Demo- 
cratic majority of voters would elect a Whig majority to Con- 
gress. Such cases do not stand alone. The reform demanded 
to-day aims, for example, to make impossible such a spectacle as 
the Ohio Legislature of 1867, when a Republican majority of 
voters were subjected to the oppressive rule of a Democratic legis- 
lature. Had such an accident as this—and at every election we 
fear its repetition—occurred at a crisis of affairs, arevolution might 
have resulted. 

The argument in favor of the Single District that it gives 
distinct local interests a hearing, is to-day in part neutralized by 
the rapidity of travel and the facilities of communication ; and in 
any case the objection told less against large districts than against 
the irresponsible rule of the State caucus. And, indeed, had this 
advantage of the Single District but stood alone, it would have 
been outweighed entirely by the higher average of character of 
men elected in large districts. In this respect the Single District 
system is utterly unsatisfactory. It has by no means tended to bring 
the best men the country had to offer into the public service. 
There are in every State men better fitted to represent the whole 
country than a district. The fortunes of local partisan war have 
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everywhere left in comparative inactivity men who in a larger field 
would neither have lacked the stimulus to action nor the means of 
success. It is this ‘‘ false democracy,’’ as Mr, J. S. Mill has well 
called it, ‘‘ giving representation to local majorities alone,’’ that has 
besides done us great harm in lowering the tone of public opinion 
as to the true relation of the office-holder tothe country. This 
is one of the serious dangers of the time. The faithful special 
pleader for his district is too seldom a fit trustee of the public inter- 
ests of one of the chief nations of the world. 

‘ It needs no argument to show that, other things being equal, 
increased range of selection must necessarily affect the average 
character of candidates. Indeed, on this point the weight of au- 
thority is overwhelming ; it comprises the ablest defenders of the 
General Ticket, and the most candid advocates of the Single Dis- 
trict, as well as the champions of more advanced reforms. The 
excellent report of Mr. MacDuffie, which in a singular degree 
combines clearness of thought with earnestness for reform, fairly 
recognizes this objection to his cherished scheme. He maintains, 
however, that there is nothing to prevent the districts from choos- 
ing any man they wish within the State. Unfortunately, experi- 
ence has destroyed the force of this answer. Residence within the 
district has been almost invariably regarded as indispensable. In 
the debate of 1842, Mr. Underwood said of the large district : 
“It would raise the character of the representative, break the 
mere shake-hands and grog-shop influence, and require more 
weight of character to secure an election.’’ The report of the 
Senate Committee on Electoral Reform, of 1869, strongly ex- 
presses this opinion, and, coming from such men, it has great 
weight. And again, Mr. Mill’s praise of the Hare scheme is, in 
large part, due to Mr. Hare’s idea of giving the English voter the 
opportunty to select his candidates from all Great Britain, rather 
than froma single borough or county. 

Among the positive evils of the Single District ‘‘ gerrymander- 
ing’’ stands in recognized prominence. Despite the abuse visited 
for sixty years upon this poisonous weapon of party warfare, it still 
proves its popularity at each returning census. In addition to this, 
the practical difficulty of attaining a fair division of population is 
notunimportant. For example, in 1852, while in the second dis- 
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trict of Ohio, 76,538 population received one member, there 
were in the eleventh district 110,280. 

As to the looked-for influence of the Single District system in per- 
manently improving the methods of nomination, little that is en- 
couraging can be said to-day. Whatever results may have been 
attained in the past, it is certain that there is throughout the 
country a general dissatisfaction as to the way in which nomina- 
tions are managed. Corruption and chance are seen to be very 
important elements in determining who the party nominees shall 
be. How often does one vote for the man whom, of all others, 
he, individually, would wish to see in office? Half the time we 
vote with our party not so much because we wish especially to 
elect our party candidate, as rather because we wish to see his op- 
ponent defeated. 

But while it is common to hear very plain speaking as to the 
abuses of party organization, we all know that party is an indis- 
pensable feature of our political life. Without it, indeed, de- 
mocracy is, toacertain extent, afiction. Party has attained among 
us an extraordinary activity, and while too much stress can hardly 
be laid on the abuses that accompany it, it is only hopelessly un- 
practical reformers who repine at its existence. Americans are 
a full-grown people. They have arrived at years of discretion, 
and they are determined to know what ‘‘measures’’ as well as 
what ‘‘men’’ they are voting for, and in order to secure beyond 
a peradventure the support of party measures, party organization 
is indispensable. While, therefore, the citizen does well to show 
how especially liable our present party organization is to corrupt 
influences, and to point out and combat those influences, he must 
also admit that such organization, even if fallen into the very worst 
hands, may have an indisputable claim upon his allegiance. New 
parties afford no panacea for these ills, and he who desires progress 
would do well to recognize that there is no escape from the 
dilemma but through the gateway of radical reform. Under 
our present plan of election it may well happen, for exam- 
ple, that, in a great political crisis, the honorable jurist, and 
statesman X, a Federalist, has opposed to him, as the Republican 
candidate, the currupt party hack, M. Notwithstanding this the 
majority, and the better class of voters, support and elect the latter, 
and for the inexpugnable reason that the former, though by far the 
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‘best man,’’ is not ‘‘ sound on the main question.’’ M was, of 


course, not the best man the Republican party had to offer, ‘but he 
and his friends had party power and a talent for intrigue; the 
proper wires had been pulled, and the party convention nominated 
him. What could the voters do? To “bolt,’’ or to vote for an- 
other man of one’s own party, would be to endanger the party’s 
chance of success. If the district elected several collegial officers, 
recourse might, it is true, in case of an outrageous party nomina- 
tion, be sought in ‘‘a mixed ticket,’’ but to vote such is to desert 
one’s party, and as States are now districted, is to jeopardize the 
party’s ultimate success, and it is withal at best but selecting from 
two party tickets instead of one. Were there, however, any relief 
from this stifling party pressure, any method by which, without 
endangering party ends, better men could exert their influence, 
and voters express their dest preferences, any chance for successful 
rebellion against the tyranny of corrupt intriguers, the result would 
have been different. 

It is claimed that Proportional Representation offers a large 
measure of relief: that it is owing to a vicious system and an un- 
enlightened public opinion that this tyranny exists, and that were 
these obstacles removed, those who, on good party grounds were 
resolved to defeat X might have also defeated M, and have carried 
the election with the equally sound but respectable man A, or the 
better man B, or possibly the best man C. 

We have becomeso accustomed to our custom of nomination and 
our system of election that by many the necessity of their contin- 
uance is taken for granted. Good citizens reply to the demand 
for a radical change, that ‘‘the only true way to reform is to reform 
from within.’? Undoubtedly, a bad system well administered is 
better than a good system ill administered ; and any system what- 
ever must depend for its usefulness on the support of good citi- 
zens. But to reform from within although it is a good, is not the 
only way—and here it is not the best way. Other things being 
equal, it is a great gain to havea goodsystem. Surely an American 
ought to know what a political institution means ; or are we ready 
to assure our English friends that there is no difference between 
an elected House of Commons and an hereditary House’ of Lords, 
and that the latter can readily be reformed ‘‘ from within’’ ? 

The radical defect in our party organization is this: It pretends 
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to represent party, and this pretense is all. It really needs to 
represent to-day only those good and those not good men who 
are active in the early stages of nomination—those officials who 
are recognized as party leaders, and various office-holders and poli 
ticians who often by fair means, sometimes by corrupt means, 
lead the rank and file. This is our zmperium in imperio. And what 
is the effect of the rule of this oligarchy in which the best men so 
often play so unimportant a part? The apparatus by which our 
party candidates are turned out resembles in many communities a 
kind of rough game of chance and skill combined. In playing 
this game with the purpose of winning, conscience and kid gloves 
are alike out of their element. Whatever his ability, it is singularly 
difficult for a man of integrity and refinement to ‘‘ run’’ primary 
meetings and manage conventions. It can be done, but rarely. 
Thousands and thousands of good men make the attempt and 
serve the state by so doing, and those who do not try fail some- 
what of their duty. It must, however, be recognized, in excuse 
of those who do not try, that they know they are not likely to 
accomplish anything if they do. The ‘‘ way of the transgressor’’ 
is here so peculiarly easy that one’s ‘‘ going into the fight’’ with 
the burden of a fine sense of honor is too much like the tortoise’s 
running arace. The less weight one carries of solid character and 
important occupations the more easy, and at the same time the 
more attractive, does the race become. This party machinery, 
which so often defeats the best ends of party, is so very complex 
that merely to ‘‘ learn the ropes’’ requires much time and labor. 
A certain ‘‘natural diplomacy” withal or talent for ‘‘log-roll- 
ing,’’ is afurther prerequisite ofsuccess. Still further, to apply the 
lessons, to remain a practical politician demands a constant ex- 
penditure of time. Now the men whose brains and consciences we 
wish to see more influential in party management are, for the most 
part, men of middle age, engrossed in their various avocations, in 
the support of their families, and in the gratification of their vari- 
ousambitions. Even if committees, preliminary and primary meet- 
ings, conventions, and caucuses, and the rest of party machinery, 
offered agreeable recreation, many of these gentlemen might well, 
at the present rate of patriotism, have, or think they have, no time 
for them. 

The popular tyrants, then, of fifty years ago, from which the Sin- 
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gle District was to free us, ‘‘the caucuses and self-appointed commit- 
tees,’’ are still in power to-day. The problem of reform in 
nominations is, now as then, how to change the conditions of this 
game of politics that honest players may have a fairer chance. 

On proceeding to the discussion of more advanced schemes of 
reform we shall see to how great an extent the theory of Propor- 
tional Representation has now been developed, and that many 
improved schemes of election have been widely adopted, to put 
it into practice. In view of the arguments and facts which have 
been adduced, and of the recognition which, as we shall see, this 
simple and just theory has everywhere received, it is no more 
than right to ask for it a place in our constitutions. The in- 
terests of progress now imperatively demand of our Constitu- 
tional Conventions a clear enunciation of this principle, and 
legislatures should be authorized to adopt the best plan known for 
carrying it into practice. By this double stimulus public opinion 
would further be moved so to order party government as fully to 
meet in matter of nomination, the demands of a more elevated 
public morality. 

The following outline of various schemes of reform is of course 
but a meager one, and it is impossible in a small space fairly to do 
them justice. The study and subsequent criticism of them were 
undertaken with a friend, to whom any credit the result may gain 
is due in equal share. 

The Limited Vote was first proposed by Professor G. L. Craik, 
of Queens College, Belfast. His suggestion applied to so-called 
‘‘three-cornered’”’ districts, and provided that no ballot should con- 
tain the names of more than two candidates. 

Among the notable examples of the working of this scheme 
are the Parliamentary elections in certain districts in England 
electing each three candidates, and in which the amendment to 
the reform act of 1867, moved by Lord Cairns, introduced the 
Limited Vote. It has also been applied in New Yorkat the election 
of five judges of the Court of Appeals, at which no one can vote for 
more than three, and also in the choice of delegates at large to 
the Constitutional Convention. There were twenty to elect, and 
no ballot could contain more than ten votes. In various States, 





1Hon, J. Bryant Walker, late judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, 
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also, when two judges of election are to be elected, no one is 
allowed to vote for more than one, and the same rule is applied 
in the choice of supervisors, jury commissioners, etc. 

Among the objections that have been urged with mueh force 
against this plan, as a general substitute for our present system, 
are that it aims to give the minority a fixed, and hence necessarily 
more or less disproportionate, number of representatives ; and that 
it allows even this object to be lost from the ease with which close 
party combinations may either on the one hand give the majority 
all the candidates, or on the other secure the minority of voters a 
majority of representatives. 

Another English scheme, the Cumulative Vote, has laid especial 
claim to popular favor, being said to give unrestricted play to the 
preferences of voters, and it has been heralded abroad from the 
Senate Chamberat Washington as the “‘ free ballot’’ par excellence. 

It is in this system that ‘‘ plumpers’’ are enthroned; each voter 
having the right to cast as many votes as there are collegial 
Officers to be voted for; these votes he may divide as he pleases, 
or he may ‘‘cumulate’’ them all upon one favored candidate. 

This plan has been honored before all others by practical adop- 
tion. Its first actual trial is said to have taken place in 1856, in 
an English colony in the islands of Honduras bay. What effect it 
produced on these remote colonists we do not hear, but great fame 
has, as we shall see, attended this scheme elsewhere in our hemi- 
sphere. An amendment to the English reform act of 1867 was 
moved by Mr. Lowe, present Chancellor of the Exchequer, intro- 
ducing the Cumulative Vote in certain parliamentary districts, and 
although it did not pass, it received the compliment of 178 votes. 

In the New York Constitutional Convention, the introduction 
of this plan was ineffectually urged by Mr. Greeley. Subsequently, 
in 1869, on the motion of Senator Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, an 
important movement was made in the Senate to substitute the 
Cumulative Vote in the election of Congressmen, taking each 
State as one district, for the present Single District system. A 
select committee, composed of Senators Buckalew, Anthony, 
Ferry, Morton, Warner, Rice and Wade, made a report on the 
subject, and a bill was reported March 2, 1869, by Senator Wade. 
Under this plan voters in Cincinnati might cast plumpers of twenty 
votes each for a candidate living in Cleveland. The Senate re- 
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port declares this change to be a ‘‘withdrawal of inconvenient and 
odious restraint, and as enabling the citizen to exercise his right 
of suffrage according to his own judgment and discretion, and 
without compulsion of law.’’ The bill went no further in the 
Senate. Mr. Buckalew has, however, caused the adoption of 
the Cumulative Vote in Bloomsburg, and in other towns 
of Pennsylvania. The greatest glory of this scheme, however, 
was its adoption in Illinois by the convention, and its ratification 
by the people of the State. In the report of the Committee on 
Electoral and Representative Reform (Mr. Medill, chairman,), 
‘‘three-cornered’”’ districts were recommended in the choice 
of State Representatives, and in these the Cumulative or ‘‘unre- 
stricted’’ vote was adopted, with an important modification, which 
I suppose to be original, allowing one and a half votes to be cast 
for one, and one and a half for another candidate ; the present 
method of voting was stigmatized as a ‘‘ willful inhibition of the 
rights of the voter.’’ How far the Illinois committee was in- 
fluenced by the Senate committee we do not learn—(the bill was 
passed without debate, on the previous question). It is much 
to be regretted that the discussions of the matter in committee, 
if any such there were, have not been published. Gentlemen so 
familiar with the machinery of our elections as the distinguished 
members of these committees, could certainly, if any one can, 
show how it is possible that the Cumulative Vote, as a general 
substitute, can afford a remedy for the evils of the present system. 

As for this theory of the voter’s ‘‘ right’’ to divide votes among 
candidates as he pleases, it is of course not worth arguing against. 
The result is the test. The objection that first occurs is, that the 
more popular the candidate the less chance is there of proportional 
representation. The people’s favorite will get plumpers in profu- 
sion, many votes will be wasted, and so a large plurality-may elect 
no more officers than a minority. Oddly enough, at the only 
trial of the scheme of which I have heard, such was the fact: In 
the School Board elections in London, in 1870, there were seven 
to elect, and 25,000 voters; 11,600 voters gave Miss Garrett 
47,800 votes. The Catholic candidate, supported by a resolute 
minority of 1,857, received 9,000 votes, and was elected. 47,800 
votes received, then, no more representation than 9,000 votes 
received. The result hardly needs comment. In districts elect- 
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ing three, the special dangers of this, but at the same time also 
the advantages of any, system are reduced to the minimum. The 
larger the district the more dangerous the peculiarities of this 
system. Were it tried on such a scale as that of Congressional 
elections in Ohio, anything like fairness or proportionality would 
at first be impossible. 

Tending, as it plainly must, if unrestrained, to make represen- 
tation fluctuating and disproportionate, it would eventually com- 
pel the tightening of the already oppressive bands of party disci- 
pline. In general the scale which, under the present district 
system, turns now to majority, and now to minority, would be 
permanently weighed down in favor of the minority. 

In France a scheme has been suggested by M. Emile de Girar- 
din, the French economist. He proposed to allow no one to vote 
for more than one candidate. Here we should see permanently 
established in power the great evil of the Cumulative Vote; the 
popularity of one or more of the majority’s candidates may enable 
the minority of electors to elect the majority of candidates. A 
French writer, M. Herold, proposes as representatives of the 
minority a fixed number of candidates at large, to be elected to the 
Assembly by the whole nation. Each man votes for his district 
candidate, and a candidate at large. Aside from the difficulty 
of comparing votes, it is probable that well organized majorities 
would, under this plan, simply elect their candidates at large, in 
addition to their district candidates. 

A plan remotely resembling this was suggested for considera- 
tion in the Illinois Constitutional Convention by Mr. Benjamin. 
A majority shall be necessary to elect in the single districts: 
any candidate receiving less than a majority, and more than one- 
fifth of the votes cast, may transfer his votes to an unelected 
candidate of some other district, and thus secure the latter’s elec- 
tion. The practical difficulty of such a course would be obviously 
immense, and while some good men would “undoubtedly be 
elected, it is not clear that proportional representation would be 
attained. 

The Hare Scheme of Personal Representation has perhaps 
attracted more general attention than any plan hitherto pro- 
posed. Mr. Thomas Hare, a barrister of London, is its author, 
and his work on Personal Representation, of which various editions 
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have appeared, has contributed greatly to the interest in electoral 
reform. . 

Mr. Hare first developed his plan in a book on the Machinery 

of Representation in 1857, but has modified it from time to time 
to meet objections that were urged against it. His system 
starts with a principle somewhat similar to that of M. de 
Girardin, that each vote shall count but for one candidate. 
This is the ‘‘actual vote.’’ There is, however, a list of names 
appended to this ‘‘ actual’’ vote, and with the help of these ‘‘ contin- 
gent’’ votes Mr. Hare promises that each voter shall assist in elect- 
ing one representative. Each “ballot containsa list of names in 
the order of preference. The first name receives the ‘‘actual’’ 
vote ; all subsequent are ‘‘ contingent,’’ and become “ actual’’ 
only when the names of those preceding them have been in turn 
elected. In plainer phrase, to vote on the Hare plan isto say: ‘“‘A 
is my first choice ; but if, when the judges count the votes, A gets 
the quota (viz., number of votes cast divided by number to elect) 
before they come to my ballot, then they must count my ballot for 
B. But ifthey have counted up a quota for B before coming upon 
my ballot, then it must count for C.’’ Evidently it depends on 
the order in which the judges of election count the tickets whether 
one or another is elected. ‘‘A thousand men of my thinking vote B 
second choice; another thousand vote, as we do, for A first, but 
want M as second choice. If the judges of election count our bal- 
lots first, and lay them aside because the quota of 1,000 has 
elected its man (A) and then come to the other thousand, they 
count a thousand actual votes for the second name, because the 
first name (A) is already elected, and so theyelect M. Had they 
counted our vote last instead of first, B would have been elected 
instead of M.’’ This process goes on until, if the number of can- 
didates is very large, a process of ‘‘ elimination’’ is begun, and 
those who have the smallest ‘‘ actual’’ vote are dropped, and their 
ballots are re-distributed to the next names on the list in the order 
of preference. This goes on until a sufficient number have ob- 
tained the quota, and so the offices are filled. 

This system of Personal Representation appeared strange to say 
at about the same time in England and Denmark, as independent 
discoveries undoubtedly, but in the latter kingdom the system of 
M. Androe, Minister of Finance, and a statesman of wide reputa- 
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tion, was put in practice on a grand scale, It has been tried in 
this country in various privatecorporations, as, for example, in the 
choice of overseers of Harvard University, in 1871, by the alumni 
of that institution, in which signed ballots were sent by them from 
different parts of the country by mail, and it was used also in select- 
ing officers of the New England Suciety of Orange, N. J. The 
system appears to adapt itself particularly to elections in bodies 
where the ‘‘ men’’ are the chief thing, and not ‘‘measures,’’ and 
where party spirit has little field. From all I have been with 
scanty materials able to gather, the elections in which this system 
has been tested in Denmark resemble rather the instances given 
above than the fierce contests of our great national parties. The 
constitution of that kingdom seems to have created a class of 
offices which recall that of the Decurions or Senators in Italian 
cities. Under the later Christian emperors this honor was so little 
sought that Jews, heretics and slaves were pressed into the service 
of the State. Of the eighty members of the Danish Rigsraad, 
thirty were elected by the people, and they meet but seldom and 
exert little or no influence. M. Androe was obliged to provide for 
the case of an elected candidate refusing to serve, and ‘‘even a 
declaration of candidature,’’ says Mr. Hare, ‘‘ was distasteful.”’ 

In Germany also, Mr. Hare’s scheme has attracted much 
support, being advocated among others by the famous South- 
German publicist, the late Robert von Mohl. Some years 
since it was, also, the subject of much discussion in the then 
free city of Frankfort, and in a report of the Committee on 
Amendment of the Constitution, of which Dr. Passavant was 
chairman, a peculiar modification of the Hare scheme was pro- 
posed. There were 84 to elect; there were to be two separate 
elections ; at the first, 84 names were to be on the tickets, and to 
each ballot three ‘‘actual’’ votes were given instead of Mr. Hare’s 
single one. After redistributing the extra ballots of those who 
received more than the quota of ‘‘actual’’ votes on the early counts, 
those receiving the quota are elected. This election is now at an 
end, and the remainder of offices are to be filled at a second 
election, conducted in the regular way. The result of the agita- 
tion in Frankfort offers a curious confirmation of what has been 
said of opinion with regard to the District System as compared 
with the General Ticket, and of the merits of the former as an ad- 
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vance toward proportional representation of parties. After much 
debate, the progressive spirits were unable to overcome the op- 
position displayed toward the Hare system, even in the simplified 
form of Dr. Passavant’s scheme; they made, however, one step 
in advance, in spite of all—a very short step, but still in the right 
direction: they divided their territory into seven districts. 

Apart from the objections I have suggested above, the interposi- 
tion of chance, the facilities given to fraud, and the entire com- 
plexity of this scheme, make its introduction at our elections im- 
practicable. The author seems willing to impose on registrars 
duties which would drive our judges of election crazy ; in discus- 
sing plans of elimination, he suggests a short arithmetical calcula- 
tion with each of more than a million ballots. 

It must be remembered, however, that Mr. Hare’s object is 
to devise a uniform system for parliamentary elections which shall 
secure adequate representation to all bodies of voters, and, at 
the same time, make the House of Commons a council chamber 
of all the talent and character of the whole empire. Our English 
cousins have a general election only once every few years. Much 
that is possible for them is impossible for us, in Ohio, for example, 
who, every four years, vote twice for State Legislature, twice for 
members of Congress, and once for presidential electors. 

The intricacy of Mr. Hare’s system is, however, not necessarily 
as great as it is often supposed to be. I have given above a 
sketch of what is usually understood as the Hare system. It was 
this plan that was praised by Prof. Ware in the Harvard overseers’ 
election, and tried in Orange, N J., and it was this that Mr. 
Stanwood ably criticised in the Morth American Review for July, 
1871. An examination of the third edition of Mr. Hare’s book 
shows that as long ago as 1865 its author had abandoned ' the 
feature of ‘‘ elimination’’ so fertile in ‘* mechanical’’ calculation, 
and proposed to go no further than Dr. Passavant in his modified 
scheme: redistribution takes place only of ballots cast for names 
which have already attained the quota, and after this those below 
the quota are chosen in order of plurality. Since that time, how- 
ever, he has returned to his original methods. I am, however, 
inclined to believe that by thus modifying his plan in the interest 
of simplicity, the chances of its introduction and usefulness aré 
immensely increased. 
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The Gilpin Scheme, different from all schemes hitherto de- 
scribed, is that proposed by Mr. Thomas Gilpin of Philadelphia, 
in a pamphlet bearing date 1844, and dedicated to the American 
Philosophical Society. His plan bears upon its face the great 
recommendation of simplicity, and is, indeed, so obvious an 
application of the principle of equality and justice to representa- 
tion, so self-evident a development of the theory of representa- 
tive government that it can hardly fail to have occurred to earlier 
writers, if any such there were that investigated the subject. 

A party that casts a third of votes is simply to have a third of 
the representatives ; the latter are divided up as far as may be in 
even proportion. The count of votes is to decide, not so much 
who is elected, as rather, how many offices each party has to fill. 
Each party is to have an established ticket ; those first on the list 
are elected in order. He alludes to the problems how to take 
account of scratching and of names added to the lists, but gives 
no clear solution. 

Strange to say, despite its simplicity, his scheme does not appear 
to have been noticed by those in this country and in England who 
have been chiefly active in electoral reform. The English plan ofthe 
Cumulative Vote has, as we have seen, been carried into practice, 
while Mr. Gilpin’s idea, finding support in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and put into practice in the latter country, now comes 
back to us with increased claim upon our notice as the ‘‘Geneva 
Free List.’’ Independent discovery is, on this subject, the order of 
theday. It isnot probable that M. Antoine Morin, to whose work 
on the subject the adoption of this plan is chiefly to be ascrib- 
ed, had read that of Mr Gilpin. 

Since the enlargement of the canton by the treaties of 1815, 
Geneva has suffered from time to time from the tyranny of major- 
ities. The city of Rousseau has had an admirable opportunity of 
learning how the maxims of freedom may, by careful application, 
be turned into empty phrases. After several bloody revolutions 
a better remedy was found in this election system, and the force 
that threatened to break up the government was now calmly con- 
ducted to a channel of active usefulness, 

An ingenious attempt to avoid exciting the prejudice against 
interference with the majority’s control of representation is 
shown in a plan proposed by Drs. Varrantrapp and Burnitz, 
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in Frankfort, in 1863. It is based on Mr. Hare’s idea of 
actual and contingent votes; and, as in one of Mr. Hare’s plans 
of elimination, the first choice is counted as one vote, the second 
as one-half, the the third as one-third, andsoon. Applying this, 
we find its results give exactly proportional representation, and 
are thus identical with Mr. Gilpin’s plan. With 99 votes and 
three to elect, a majority of 66 voting for A, B, and C, gives A 
66 votes; B the second choice, 33; C 16%. The minority 
gives M 33 votes, and so being greater than C, secures one repre- 
sentative. Counting the votes in this way, we can, without fear 
for the result, ask the majority the question who shall represent 
the whole people? Desirable as it may be, however, to avoid 
disturbing prejudices, we can hardly give up the simple quota 
plan, merely to arrive at the same results by laborious computation. 

The Gilpin plan stands alone in securing with certainty, to 
each party in the district which votes a ‘‘straight’’ party ticket, as 
fair a representation as it is possible to obtain. In this respect 
the other schemes are but lotteries compared with it. 

What does it say to those members of the party who are dissat- 
isfied with the regular ticket? How does it affect nomination? 
The answer here is not as satisfactory. Each party nominates, as 
it does now, as many candidates as there are offices to be filled. 
These stand on the ticket in a fixed order, and the number of offi- 
ces allotted to each party is filled by the party candidates taken 
from the head of the party list. The order of names is then in 
the control of the Convention. Objectionable nominees may also 
manage to get their names high on the list, and the good names 
may be put lower down, to induce the party to put out its 
strength, in order to poll enough votes to reach the good names, and 
yet the party may only succeed in electing the objectionable men. 

In large districts, however, this scheme has an immense advantage 
in matters of nomination, and in representing shades of opinion 
within parties. It will be possible to ‘‘ bolt’’ the regular nomi- 
nations at will without doing ones party any harm. The dissatisfied 
can get upa ticket for themselves, put a good man of their party at 
the head, and, if they cast neariy a quota of votes, they can 
elect their man. The Young Democrats can thus vote for a Young 
Democrat, and the Liberal Republicans « Liberal, and this with se- 
curity ofsuccess and without deserting the party colors. Inaddition, 
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the ‘‘regular’’ organization, recognizing this danger, is stimu- 
lated to make its nominations represent fairly the better elements 
of the party. The smaller the district, however, the less effective 
is this check, for in small districts ‘‘ bolting’’ may, as to-day, 
throw the majority of representatives into the hands of the min- 
ority party. 

Although not perfect the ‘‘ Philadelphia Free List,’’! as it 
may well be called, is, we are inclined to believe, better adapt- 
ed to meet the facts of the case at our elections than any of the 
other schemes described. It recognizes the necessity that the 
voter shall be certain as to theeffect of his vote, and in districts 
of any size whatever it insures proportional representation of parties, 
and it undeniably improves to a great degree the conditions of the 
game of nomination. Itseems probable that the best and final solu- 
tion of the problem will be found in some modification of this 
scheme, through which improved results may be obtained in matter of 
nominations. In an appendixan attempt ata solution is submitted as 
a contribution to the discussion of the question. It enables the vo- 
ters through their preferences expressed on election-day to control 
theconvention if they desire it, and themselves determine the order 
of candidates on the ticket. If this only serve to suggest a bet- 
ter plan its originators will be content. 

In conclusion, I have failed to do my subject justice if I have 
not shown Proportional Representation to be more than a ‘‘ mere 
theory,’’ or ‘‘idle dream.’’ It is surely not chimerical to believe 
that some who are here to-night may live to see the time when 
it will seem an anachronism in our politics that the best men of a 
community should exert so little influence in public affairs, and 
that a majority should choose out of its number representatives for 
the whole people. There is an old Suabian proverb which I hope, 
and indeed believe, touches the root of this matter: ‘‘ This thing 
has been true so long, that soon it will be true no longer.”’ 


APPENDIX. 


A SCHEME OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, SUGGESTED BY J. 
BRYANT WALKER AND S. DANA HORTON. 


Rules for the election of legislative bodies and boards, in 
districts electing three or more members. 


.1For a full account of Mr. Gilpin’s Scheme, see Penn Monthly, July, 1872. 
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§ I. APPORTIONMENT OF OFFICES “0 the tickets voted on. The 
offices to be filled shall be divided among the various Tickets, as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the number of ballots cast for 
each, excepting that in order to prevent a ‘‘tie,’’ whenever a 
majority of voters would, if the above rule were observed have the 
same number of offices to fill as the minority the greater number 
shall belong to the majority. 

§II. RuLEs ror APPpoRTIONING BALLots /o the different tickets : 

1. Each distinct list of candidates proposed, containing as many 
names as there are members of the deliberative body to be elected 
in the district, shall constitute a Ticket. 

2. All ballots containing a full number of names, are first as- 
sorted under their respective Tickets. 

3. Ballots which do not contain an indication of precedence of 
choice among the names shall not be counted: but in the absence 
of other mark, the order of names from above down shall be 
deemed a sufficient indication. 

4. A ballot which contains a part only of the names of a given 
Ticket and contains no names which are not on this Ticket, shall 
be counted for such Ticket. 

5- A ballot containing names, all of which are on two different 
known Tickets, shall be counted for that Ticket which receives 
most votes, exclusive of such ballot. 

6. The names remaining on ‘‘scratched’’ ballots shall be 
counted in the order of preference, neglecting the names 
‘* scratched.”’ 

Upon the assortment and count of the ballots belonging to the 
various tickets, the number of offices to be allotted to each ticket 
is at once determinable on applying the ‘‘quota’’ to the sums of 
the various party votes. ‘Ihe question which of the party candi- 
dates shall fill these offices is at the same time determined in obedi- 
ence to the following rules : 


§III. SELEcTION of CANDIDATEs /0 fill the offices assigned to 
the Ticket. 

The offices thus allotted to a Ticket shall be filled by certain 
candidates on the ticket in order, beginning with the first, in ac- 
cordance with the preferences which the voters shall have indicated 
among the candidates. 
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§IV. RuLEs FoR DETERMINING THE VOTERS’ ORDER of fre- 
Serence among the candidates : 

1. The candidate who is the first choice of the greatest number 
of voters shall have the first place on the final list ; if only one 
office be allotted to the Ticket, such candidate is elected. That one 
among the remaining candidates, who, on the greatest number of 
ballots, stands either first or second in the order of preference, 
shall have the second place on the final list ; if the Ticket elects 
two he is also elected. That one of the now remaining candi- 
dates who on the greatest number of ballots stand either first, 
second, or third, shall have the third place ; if the Ticket elects 
three he also is elected ; and so on. 

2. Whenever, in pursuance of the above rules, a candidate 
would be elected on two Tickets, he shall be deemed elected on 
that Ticket which receives the greatest number of ballots, and his 
place on the other Ticket shall be filled by the candidate next in 
the order of preference. 

It may be also provided that vacancies shall be filled by the 
next name on the final list, arranged as above, of that party on 
whose ticket the officer whose office becomes vacant was elected. 

To illustrate the working of the scheme, suppose that in a dis- 
trict containing 360 voters there are five to elect—we make the 
numbers small to save space in the table given below—the Repub- 
licans nominate five candidates in fixed order, A, B, C, D, E, and 
proclaim this list 7 ‘his order as the ‘‘ regular ticket.’’ The 
Democrats nominate their five candidates, among whom X is the 
most popular, but the convention does not bind itself to support 
any especial order of preference between them. The Young Demo- 
crats, however, are exasperated that their leader F was defeated 
in the regular convention ; they meet and nominate their ticket 
of five, with F at the head, and bind themselves to use their in- 
fluence to have him voted for as first choice. The liberal Repub- 
licans also, dissatisfied with the regular nominations, put up a 
ticket of five without fixing upon any order among the names. 
They have among their candidates E, whom the regular conven- 
tion put too low on its list to make his election possible, and also 
B, the best man on the regular ticket. 

When the votes are assorted under their four tickets it turns out 
that the Republicans have polled 145, the Democrats 80, the 
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Young Democrats 62, and the Liberals 73. Dividing 360 by 5, 
the number of officers, we have 72, as the ‘‘ quota necessary to 
elect.’’ The Republicans thus have two offices to fill, the Demo- 
crats have one, the Liberals one, and as 62 is the largest fraction 
of the quota left, the Young Democrats have one office to fill. 

The question now is, which of the various party candidates is 
to fill these offices. The voters have already answered this ques- 
tion by their ballots, and the ‘‘ tally of choices’’ kept at the poll- 
ing places, and reported, of course, at the center of the district, 
determines what the answer of the voters is. The count may, 
from its novelty, seem complicated, but under the present statute of 
Ohio as to the counting of ballots, the chief difference from the pres- 
ent method would be in printed tables, in which the figures are to be 
written. The following table of the Liberal Republican vote will 
illustrate the method of ascertaining the decision of the party: 

It will be seen from this table that B is the first choice of 40 
voters, a majority, and thus stands first on the ‘final list.” E. 
is the first choice of 17, and the second choice of 43; he thus 
stands either first or second on 60 ballots. This is indicated in 
a **sum’’ column, for which it will be found convenient to leave 
a special place as belowin the table. E has, therefore, the second 
place. 

H is the first choice of none, the second choice of 16, the third 
choice of 22. In the second ‘‘sum’’ column 38 is the highest 
number, and H has, therefore, the third place. In the next sum 
column I stands highest, and thus has the fourth place. 

From the zero column it will appear that E’s name was absent 
from, or ‘‘ scratched,’’ on ro ballots, G’son 12, H’son 17, I’son 3. 


TABLE OF LIBERAL REPUBLICAN VOTES. 





Choice I 2 |Sum| 3 |Sum| 4 | Sum 5 |Zero|Sum 
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The votes of the party have then, as above indicated, placed 
their candidates in the the following order: B, tst E, 2d; H, 
3d; I, 4th; G, 5th. B is thus the first choice of the greatest 
number of voters. But B stands second on the regular ticket, which 
casts the greatest number of votes, and, in obedience to rule 
§IV. 2, iselected on that ticket. The Liberal vote is therefore 
counted for their next best man, E, who stands either first or 
econd on 60 ballots, and he is therefore elected. 

Had the party been strong enough to gain two officers, H would 
also have been elected, and soon in order. The result of the 
election is thus: 

Republicans, A and B; Democrats, X; Liberals, E; Young 
Democrats, F, 

It will be observed that the above method of counting has the 
advantage of presenting a check on fraud in the count. The 
figures of the table, added up either in column or in line, give 
the same sum, which is that of the whole party vote. <A clerkcan 
run over the column in a few moments and detect an error, and 
so in order to succeed in falsifying returns it is necessary to be 
very ingenious as well as dishonest. In the ‘‘zero column’’ the 
‘* scratches’ are counted. For example, in the above table, six 
ballots had two names and thirty-six only one name “scratched.” 
The fourth place was thus vacant on six tickets, the fifth place on 
thirty-six. 

In canvassing the ballots, the following method has some ad- 
vantages: The ballots are taken from the box and assorted ; all 
ballots belonging to one ticket are put together. These, on being 
filed or fastened together at one end, form, if we have, as above, 
four parties, four compact bundles, or books of ballots. They 
may, of course, be filed in any way practicable ; sewing them to- 
gether with a strong needle and cord, as is sometimes done to-day, 
would serve the purpose. 

A judge of election then reads off the names, as to-day, turn- 
ing over the ballots as he might the leaves of a book. On his 
calling the names of first choices, a clerk makes the following 
count: . 
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LIBERAL REPUBLICAN VOTE—TALLY OF FIRST CHOICES, 


TYQIL LITLE WTNTE TYTIE WNIT WL WIT iil 
ITNT QI WI 1 
IIL III 


Transferring the sums of these ‘‘ tallies,’’ we have the party square 
asgiven above. For “tallying’’ fourth and fifth choices, a ‘‘ zero col- 
umn,’’ or else a separate ‘‘ zerocount,’’ will be needed in which to 
count the ‘‘ scratched ”’ tickets. 

It is here noteworthy that if the calling of names be divided, as 
it naturally would be, between the judges of election, the diffi- 
culty of falsifying the returns is greatly increased. If A calls the 
wrong name for first or third choices, it will be hard for B, when 
he calls for the ‘‘ tally’’ of second or fourth choices, to make exactly 
the right transpositions of names; and the ‘‘ magic square,’’ with 
its simple additions, at once detects both the fact of error and its 
exact locality and magnitude. 


With reference to the exception in rule I., before alluded to, its 
necessity may be illustrated in the following manner: If, with 6 
to elect, the Republicans cast 34 votes and the Democrats 26, the 
quota of ro gives to the Republicans 3 and the Democrats 2 offices 
to fill. Which party is to elect the other member? Comparing 
the fractions the Democrats have 6, the Republicans 4. It seems 
to follow that the Democrats elect the other member. This 
would, however, make the parties stand 3 to 3 and thus would 
violate that cardinal rule of proportionality, that a majority must 
elect a majority, a minority a minority. It was to obviate this 
that the exception was inserted. 

It may appear a fault of this scheme that it compels, as in the 
instance given above, the counting of a ‘‘ mixed’’ ticket as an 
entirely separate ticket. The objection loses force, however, 
when the new facts of the case are taken into consideration, and 
their bearing on the motives which now lead to the concoction of 
““mixed’’ tickets and to the voting of independently ‘‘mixed”’ 
ballots is clearly understood. These motives at once lose their 
force with the abandonment of our present system. The differ- 
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ence between the two systems is radical. Under the plan here 
set forth the parties opposed to us are sure of a representation in 
proportion to their number. We have a choice of tickets and of 
men, and as for the candidates on our own ticket whom we dislike, 
we can still ‘‘scratch’’ them, or else throw them to the bottom 
of the list. 

S. Dana Horton. 











THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-MOORS. 


VII.—MUSA AND TARIK—THE CONQUEST COMPLET" D. 


ARIK returned from his northward march through Zamora 

and Salamanca, and crossing the Castilian Mountains at Ped- 
renita, where the little river Tormes forces its way through the gran- 
ite walls, he proceeded to Talavera, near the right bank of the 
Tagus, on his way to Toledo. Ator near Talavera he was met by 
Musa. I shall give the details of this meeting presently. 

This general, after despatching orders to Tarik that he should 
remain in his encampment in Andalusia, had lost no time in ar- 
ranging his affairs in Africa. This was a task which required 
judgment and caution. He must keep open his communication 
with Egypt, and must consolidate his power in Mauritania, guard- 
ing against trouble on his flanks and in his rear. 

His eldest son, Abdullah,! he made his deputy in Africa, with 
his head-quarters at Kairwan. He recruited and re-organized 
the army with which he was to cross. It consisted of ten thous- 
and cavalry and eight thousand infantry. As his great depend- 
ence was upon the cavalry, he hoped to mount some portion of 
his foot on horses which he should capture in Spain. Many 
months were occupied in these important preliminaries, and it 
appears that he did not effect the crossing of his army until 
March, 712, nearly a year after the landing of Tarik. He oc- 
cupied about two months after his landing in arranging his army 
for the advance. His staff was distinguished and efficient; with 





1Condé says Aéddu-/-’azis. I prefer to follow Al, Mak. I. 283. 
2The exact numbers are doubtful.— JZ. I, 536. 
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him were his three sons Abdu-l-’azis, Abdu-l-’a’la and Meruan, 
all worthy of their father, and Habib Ibn’Abdah Al Fehri. 
Twenty-five Zadis accompanied him, and numerous noblemen 
and gentlemen, who had been attracted from Damascus, to win 
renown or paradise in the van of the all-conquering Moslemah. 

It was not until his arrival in Spain, that he learned the full 
extent of Tarik’s exploits and disobedience. Rumors and uncer- 
tain statements had reached him before, but the truth now burst 
upon him, that his general had accomplished the principal work 
which he had fondly reserved for himself. The conquest of Spain 
was a fixed fact, and the fame of the conqueror could not be 
hushed up. Much indeed remained to be done, in occupying places 
already won, or in extending the Moslem area where there was 
but little hope of gallant resistance. With regard to Tarik he 
was at a loss what course to pursue. Immediate vengeance he 
might take; but to punish Tarik severely was to publish to the 
world more fully the grand exploits for which he was punished. 


Doubtless, from what we know of Musa, he could have done 
what Tarik did; but he had committed a fatal mistake, and was 
as angry with himself as with his lieutenant. It was proper that 
he should send to Tarik to make the first reconnoissance ; but 
when there was a prospect that his army would meet the rapidly 
assembled, but numerous forces of King edo so far from re- 
straining it, Musa should have been with it. Instead of that, he 
had confided to a popular and dashing leader a considerable army, 
which he afterwards increased by reinforcements, and had sent 
him with an implied discretion, to do what? Manifestly to find 
the enemy and crush him. Tarik’s work was done too well for 
Musa’s peace of mind ; he had conquered Spain at one blow, and 
had followed up his victory, in spite of the ill-judged and envious 
command of his superior. 

But Musa was skillful, energetic and crafty. Tarik was his sub- 
ordinate, and he could make Tarik’s work his own. Upon his 
arrival in Spain, he sent no second message to Tarik, but observ- 
ing towards him an ominous silence, he determined to secure 
the towns which Tarik had surprised, and to overrun such por- 
tions of the rich territory as were off the line of Tarik’s march. 
Thus he occupied Xeresand Medina Sidona, and thence marched 
to Carmona, which had probably revolted after the departure of 
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Tarik. He placed a garrison in Seville, and subjected its de- 
pendencies. Many of the inhabitants fled from this new and 
powerful incursion, west of the Guadiana. The direction of their 
flight determined the line of Musa’s march. He passed from 
Andalusia into western Spain and Portugal. By this time he had 
drawn largely upon his contingent of infantry to form garrisons, 
but had received a reinforcement of about 8,000 cavalry. With 
these he had nearly 18,000 horse,and he marched in turn to Sibla, 
Assonoba, Myrtiles, Beza and other towns, encountering only 
scattered bands, which fled at his approach, and meeting with but 
little resistance. But he reached the end of this unopposed move- 
ment when he encamped under the walls of Merida. Here he 
found a more determined spirit than any which had been mani- 
fested since the taking of Cordova by Mugheyth Ar-Rimi. 

This city, the Emerita of the Romans, might well strike the 
Arabian commander with admiration for its beauty and strength, 
and with astonishment that such strongholds should not render the 
Goths invincible. It stands on the right bank of the Guadiana. 
It contained many remains of Roman grandeur,! chief of which 
was its splendid bridge twenty-five hundred feet long and sup- 
ported on eighty-one arches. It has been called the Rome of 
Spain. Here in ghe Roman times the veterans (Emeriti) were 
quartered, and the place was called Emerita Augusta. A Moorish 
historian says, with simple admiration, ‘‘ No man living can fully 
count the wonders of Merida ;’’ and Musa is said to have declared 
when he saw it that ‘‘all men had united their knowledge and power 
in enriching it.’’ Its walls were six leagues in extent, ninety feet 
high and sixty feet wide. It had three thousand seven hundred 
towers, five castles and eighty-four gates. 

What caused Musa to desire its possession, impelled its in- 
habitants to make a vigorous stand in its defense. When he 
summoned the city, they returned a proud negative ; and sallying 
forth at the heels of the summoner attacked the Moslem army 
before its lines had been completed. They were, however, easily 
repelled and driven back within their walls, to return again and 
again tothe unequal contest. Impressed by the strength of its de- 
fenses, Musa spent some time in fortifying his encampment and 





1The Arch of Santiago, built by Trajan; the ruined temples of Diana and 
Mars; the Amphitheater, the Circus Maximus; the Aqueduct, four miles long. 
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driving back the sallying parties, while he sent dispatches to his 
son Abdullah, who had been left in command at Kairwan, to 
gather all the troops he could spare, and bring them to his 
assistance. 

The bravery and constancy of the Meridans, cast a faint gleam 
upon the dark picture of Spanish degeneracy and impotence. By 
their sallies they had already caused considerable loss to the be- 
siegers, and the Arab-Moors had made no progress, when Musa 
had recourse to a stratagem which gave him a decided advantage, 
while it dampened the ardor of the besieged. He had found 
near the river bank, a short distance from the city, a hollow place 
in the rocky bluff. Here, under cover of the night, he concealed 
a torce of cavalry and infantry. At early dawn he made a feigned 
attack ; the Meridans sallied out to repel it, with great determin- 
ation. Musa commanded his men to retire before them as if in 
panic. The Christians followed impetuously, the Moslemah still 
retreating, until they had passed the place of ambush. Then the 
concealed troops rushed from their hiding-place with shrill shouts ; 
the retreating Moslemah faced about, and showed a bold front ; 
and the Christian force found itself hemmed in between the two 
hostile bands. The stratagem was complete, but the sallying 
party fought with sublime valor, and made the besiegers pay dearly 
for their success. The combat and the carnage lasted for hours, 
and when they were ended, but few of the sallying party had 
escaped to the city.! 

Musa now had recourse to a war engine or contrivance, like the 
Roman muscu/us, an extended covering, by which he could push 
across an open space and undermine one of the principal towers 
with pick-axes, being thus sheltered from the darts and arrows of 
the besieged. The party of workmen had already made some pro- 
gress, but, in an interval of rest, they had laid down their picks, 
and had collected under the shelter, when a band of Christians 
made a sudden rally, surprised them in their defenseless condi- 
tion, and put them all to the sword. They lay like slaughtered 
sheep under their covering, and Musa called the tower Borju-sh- 
shohodé, ‘‘the tower of the martyrs.’’ But gallant as the Meri- 
dans had been, they were soon to yield to famine and numbers. 
Obeying his father’s instructions, Abdullah had crossed the strait 





1Conde, I. e. xiii, 
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with seven thousand African horse and a large force of cross- 
bowmen, and had marched without delay to join Musa at Merida. 
The last hopes of the besiegers were now dashed. The Moslem 
host was overpowering; the Christian force was daily diminish- 
ing; their provisions began to fail, and the lower classes, always 
more readily influenced by selfish motives, were clamorous for a 
capitulation. With great sorrow the brave leaders found them- 
selves compelled to submit, and asked Musa to grant a safe con- 
duct for a deputation, which they would send him. 

This obtained, the deputies were conducted to the splendid 
pavilion of the Arabian general, where they found an old man 
with a long white beard, who received them kindly and praised 
the valor of their resistance. To their bravery he said he would 
grant more favorable terms than their contumacy deserved, and 
he appointed the next day for concluding the agreement and 
entering the city. The next day was the feast of A/jitr, the 
Mohammedan Easter. In the morning the deputation reappeared 
at the tent of Musa, ready to accept the terms and deliver up the 
town. Great was their astonishment on beholding before them, 
not the venerable chieftain of yesterday, but a man in the prime 
of life, his beard of a dark brown,! and his robes resplendent with 
gold and jewels. Such a transformation partook of the marvel- 
ous in the eyes of the trembling Christians, and inspired them 
with such fear that Musa might have imposed severer terms; but 
he was true to his word, and the deputies returned to open the 
gates and to declare to the people that it was utterly useless to 
fight with men ‘‘who could change their age to youth at their 
pleasure.’’* 

Thus Merida fell into the hands of the Moslemah, and Musa 
found, in the vigor of the resistance and the difficulty of capture, 
some slight solace for his former mortification. Spain, it seemed, 
was not yet fully conquered, and by skillful despatches he could 
exalt the siege and reduction of Merida as high, if not higher, 
than any exploit of his disobedient lieutenant. 





1Hinna or henna was the dye, also used by the Arabian women to dye their 
nails and eyelids. 

2This story is to be found in Condé, I. c. xiii, and Al Mak. I, 285. It may 
have arisen from the fact that the Moslemah put on rich garments and ‘ressed 
their beards for Easter. 
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The following were the terms he made with the city: All the 
arms and horses were to be given up. The property of all who 
had fled and of all who had fallen in battle was to be given up to 
him, with all the public treasures and the property of the church. 
Those who wished might depart, but he kept many of the princi- 
pal men as hostages for the good behavior of the citizens. Among 
those was, it is said, the Queen Exilona, the widow of Roderik, 
the singular vicissitudes of whose fortune were not yetended. A 
captive Moorish maiden, she had married the Gothic king; as 
captive Christian queen, she was to return to her Mohammedan 
allegiance and marry one of the sons of Musa. 

The conditions being arranged, a portion of the conquering 
army entered the splendid but grief-stricken city on the Moham- 
medan Easter-day,! July 10, 712.? 

But the joy of Musa’s triumph was dampened by the intelli- 
gence of an insurrection in his rear, at Seville. Still hoping that 
fortune might desert the infidel, and aided by similar movements 
at Beja, Niebla and other adjacent towns, the populace of Seville, 
disregarding the urgent counsels of the better class, rose upon the 
Moslem garrison, which was small, and killed thirty. The 
remainder barely escaped, and traveling through by-roads at 
night, brought Musa the unwelcome intelligence. 

He lost no time, but sent his son Abdu-l-’azis with a large cav- 
alry force to punish the insurgents. As soon as the van of this 
detachment appeared .in the distance, the better class of citizens 
determined to go out to meet it and explain to the commander the 
true circumstances, but the rabble would not let them leave the 
place. The gates were closed, and an unorganized and feeble 
resistance offered. The result was immediate. Abdu-l-’azis 
stormed the gates, and in ignorance of any extenuating circum- 
stances, he began an indiscriminate slaughter of guilty and inno- 
cent alike. The rebellion was at once crushed, and Seville, thus 
terribly schooled, never again ventured to revolt. Strengthening 
the garrison, Abdu-l-’azis moved westward to punish Niebla and 





1A solemn fast was kept throughout the month Ramadan, and the Ist of 
Shawwal was the the passover—Al Fitr. 


2Gayangos questions the date, but offers no other which is better attested. 
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the other insurgent towns, and then returned to make his head- 
quarters at Seville.! 

Meantime Musa, having arranged his affairs at Merida, marched 
to Toledo and to meet Tarik. On his way he took many towns, 
dealing clemently with them. When he arrived at Toledo Tarik 
had not yet returned from the north. There are conflicting 
accounts as to their place of meeting. It is most probable that 
Musa moved forward from Toledo and encountered Tarik at or 
near Talavera, as he was on his way back from Galicia. It was 
now the beginning of August, 712, and we may easily imagine 
the feelings of the rival conquerors as they approached each 
other—Musa, insulted, envious and revengeful, determined to 
hold to strict account a subordinate who had disobeyed his orders 
and robbed him of fame; Tarik, doubtful of his reception, 
neither contrite nor arrogant; neither vaunting his exploits nor 
acknowledging fault. He brought all his spoils to lay them at 
Musa’s feet, and thus to propitiate his wrath. But he found no 
greeting. ‘Why did’st thou disobey my orders?’’ was the sharp 
question. ‘‘To serve Islam, and because we all believed that 
had’st thou known the condition of affairs, thou would’st have 
ordered us to do what we did,’’ was the temperate reply. It was 
a just claim for that discretion which should always be the pre- 
rogative of an officer of large and separate command when he 
finds himself in the midst of circumstances unknown to and unan- 
ticipated by his superior from whom he is separated. Doubtless, 
the extent of the discretion in such cases will be gauged by the 
issue, but in this case the brilliant success had vindicated the 
claim. 

He acknowledged his indebtedness to Musa, and reasserted his 
allegiance. Musa demanded the spoils which Tarik had already 
offered. Many of the treasures had remained at Toledo in the 
palace of Roderik. Thither the two generals rode together, 
Musa dissembling his wrath for the moment. 

Arrived at the palace, Musa, surrounded by his officers, 
demanded the table of Solomon, of which he had heard marvel- 





1A distinction should be made between his military occupation of Seville at 
this time and his adoption of it as his capital, afterward as the ameer of Spain, 
when his father Musa had been recalled to Damascus. 
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ous accounts, and which he designed to make a most acceptable 
present to the khalif. It has been already said that Tarik, fear- 
ing that Musa would rob him not only of the gift, but of the fame 
of having captured it, had taken the precaution to remove one of 
its four principal feet and to secrete it. When it was produced, 
Musa observed the loss and asked where the other foot was. 
Tarik answered that he had found it so, whereupon Musa ordered 
its place to be supplied with one of gold, the others being of 
emerald.? 

Then, thanking all the other generals for the zeal and valor 
they had displayed, without a mention of their leader, he turned 
fiercely upon Tarik; again rated him for his disobedience, and 
struck him with his riding-wand. But Tarik, though entirely sub- 
ordinate, was by no means servile ; he ventured one word of ex- 
culpation and remonstrance, and with it a hint of menace: 
““My desire, O Wali, was to serve Allah and the khalif. My 
conscience absolves me ; and I hope that our sovereign, to whose 
justice and protection I appeal, will do the same.’”* 

One brave man, himself not without a laudable ambition, was 
found ready to say a word in favor of the humiliated commander, 
and but one ; that was Mugheyth Ar-Rimi. He raised his voice 
in the painful silence that ensued, declaring that the whole army 
knew and admired the valor and ability of Tarik, and that he and 
they thought him worthy of the highest honors. But Musa would. 
only listen to the inner voice of envy and anger. 

He placed Tarik in strict arrest, giving his command to Ar: 
Rimi ; and he wrote to the khalif an exparte statement of his in- 
subordination and disobedience, setting these forth in the strong- 
est light, and veiling his exploits as much as possible. He 
desired to put him to death, but prudently awaited the mandate 
of the khalif before proceeding to such extremity. The Com- 
mander of the Faithful was not entirely ignorant of the truth: 
the conquest of Tarik had coine to his ears from other sources 
than the dispatches of Musa, perhaps from Tarik himself, and so, 
even before he had received the account of this interview, he had 
written to deprecate any rigor, and to retain Tarik in command. 





1More probably of beryl. I have followed Al Mak, I, 287. 


2Condé. I. c. xiv, 
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It would have been manifest to a less ready wit and a less inter- 
ested person than the Khalif Al-Walid that Tarik was wronged, 
and further, that the Mohammedan interests in Spain were 
becoming imperilled by the contentions of his generals. 

To remedy one of these evils and to redress the wrongs of 
Tarik, the khalif, upon the receipt of Musa’s letter, sent an order 
restoring him to his command, on the ground that he would not 
be deprived of one of the best swords of Islam. As yet it had 
not entered the mind of the ameer to tamper with the allegiance 
due to Damascus. Musa disguised his humiliation, and immedi- 
ately reinstated Tarik, to the great delight of the troops, and 
ordered him to depart with his army to confirm the conquest in 
eastern Spain. 

But this action of Al-Walid was only the forerunner of some- 
thing more than humiliating, which was to bring upon Musa and 
his family a fearful, and in a great degree unmerited, punishment. 

Meanwhile Abdu-l-’azis, who had been appointed to the gov- 
ernment of southern Spain, with his military head-quarters at 
Seville, set his affairs in order, and marched to Murcia, a city and 
province, then and long afterward known as the land of Tadmir. 
It was so named from Theodomir, or Sancho, who as we have 
seen had first resisted the Moselmah when Tarik crossed the strait, 
who had participated in the decisive battle near the Guadalete, 
and who had withdrawn from the fatal field with the most con- 
siderable Gothic force which then escaped. He was now the 
most important enemy the Moslems had to encounter. With 
skill and prudence he annoyed their advance, not in open battle, 
which his numbers would not allow, but by occupying the moun- 
tain passes and defiles, and river fords, and by rapid sallies upon 
any of their detached parties. Once he was obliged to give battle 
near Loja. The spot was already historic. It was a strong post 
during the Roman occupancy,' and, as the Ara bic name Zauxa 
indicates, it was a £ey to the Vega of Granada: it stands upon the 
river Genil, which, flowing; below the Alhambra, passes through 
the Vega, and is buttressed by the mountains of Granada. The 
Mosiemah were again viccorious ; the force of Theodomir was 
put to flight by the fierce Moorish cavalry, and did not stop until 





1And was again to figure, when, in 1226, it was wrested from the Moors by 
Ferdinand III, 
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it reached Orihuela, a fortified town still in the hands of the Goths, 
two hundred and fifty miles tothe east. As fast as they fled they 
were followed by the rapid tramp of the enemy. By the time 
they reached Orihuela, their'losses in battle and flight had been 
so great that Theodomir, when sheltered within the walls, was 
obliged to have recourse to a stratagem. He required all the 
women in the town to dress like men, and tie their hair under 
the chins to look like beards ; he placed them on the walls and in 
the towers, with arms in their hands, and surprised the Arab chief 
with a warlike array far greater than he had anticipated. While 
Abdu-l-’azis was preparing with great caution to attack so well 
defended a citadel, a single Gothic chieftain issued from the prin- 
cipal gate, making signals for a parley. Confronted with Abdu- 
l’azis, he spoke with assurance and boldness ; he asked peace and 
security for the town and all its inhabitants in the name of Theo- 
domir, who, he said, would only surrender on such terms asa 
generous enemy should grant, and a valiant and still capable foe 
would be justified in receiving. The terms granted were indeed 
generous, and the agreement was at once made, the Gothic cav- 
alier declaring that he had authority to conclude the matter. The 
signature of the Christian informed the astonished Moslem that it 
was with Theodomir himself he had been treating. Equally pleased 
with the cleverness and confidence of the Goth, Abdu-l-’azis en- 
tertained him with honor, and sent him back safe. 


The next day the gates of Orihuela were thrown open, and its 
peaceful occupancy relieved the provinces of Murcia and Valencia 
for a long period from the evils which attended the conquest in 
other portions of Spain. Whenthe Arabian commander entered 
the city, he was as much struck with the slenderness of the garrison 
as he had been astonished by the numerous force that had manned 
the walls. Upon this Theodomir disclosed the stratagem, and 
received from the Moslem new praises for his ready and useful wit. 


The treaty has been preserved to us in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana. It was drawn up in Latin and in Arabic, and is worth 
amoment’s consideration, as an exhibit of the spirit of the conquer- 
ors. In it both contracting parties could invoke ‘‘ the name of 
the most merciful God.’’ Theodomir surrendered his seven prin- 
cipal cities —Orihuela, Valencia, Alicante, Mula, Villena, Huete, 
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and Lorca.!. He promised to give no aid to the enemies of the 
Moors; not to permit them to take refuge in his territories, but to 
give information of their designs assoon as he should discover them. 
He and each of his mod/es should pay as yearly tribute a dinar of 
gold, four measures (modios) of wheat, four of barley, four cénta- 
ras of wine (cocidos) and four of vinegar, two batos of honey and 
two of oil. Each vassa/ should pay half this tribute. In consid- 
eration of this, Abdu-l-’azis promised security to life and prop- 
erty, and left the municipal government in the hands of Theodo- 
mir. All the people, including the women and children, were free, 
their religion was unmolested and their temples inviolable. This 
treaty, which marks the liberality and honorable dealing of the 
Arab-Moors gives us a glimpse of the spirit which animated the con- 
querors at that early period, and brings us nearer to the personnel of 
the contracting parties than any other event or stipulation of the 
time. The thin veil which sometimes confuses the historic out- 
lines, seems here to be drawn aside, and the compact of Orihuela 
stands in a clear gleam of sunlight. 

It was honorably kept. For three days the conqueror was the 
honored and feted guest of his vanquished foe, and then he 
departed, without having permitted the slightest injury to the town, 
to new, valuable and peaceful conquests. He occupied Buzta, 
Aczi and Jaen without resistance, and then proceeded to the 
coasts of Malaga.! 

Tarik, upon his reinstatement to his command, lost not a mo- 
ment in vindicating the khalif’s compliment to ‘one of the best 
swords among the Moslems.’’ He had shown himself to be the 
very best. He stripped his troops to the lightest marching order. 
The infantry were without baggage ; they had nothing but their 
arms. The cavalry equipment was reduced to nose-bags, horse- 
cloths and copper-kettles. The rations were carried on mules, the 
arrieros, or drivers of which were those least capable of bearing 
arms. Thushe led a compact, light, mobile mass to the untried 
fields of north-eastern adventure. Neither chronicle nor tra- 
dition has given the exact route of Tarik. This we know, that at 





1Gibbon, who quotes “ seven cities,’ adds an eighth, Bejar, 

1This expedition is accredited hy some writers to the lieutenants of Tarik ; 
by Al Makkari to Abdu-l-’ala ; but by Gayangos, in a note, to Abdu-l-’azis, as 
above, 
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first there was a division of territory between Musa and Tarik, 
but they were to move so as to keep up a communicating distance, 
and to concentrate, if either should be in peril from numbers, or 
if strongholds made stubborn resistance. Marching eastward 
toward thesources of the Tagus, he crossed the province of Molina, 
and then, by one of its tributaries, he entered the valley of the 
Ebro. 

While Tarik was thus moving eastward, Musa had no less rap- 
idly crossed the mountain ranges to the north-west, and had made 
himself master of Salamanca and the neighboring cities. Thence 
he pushed still farther northward to Astorga, on the confines of the 
mountain retreat to which the flying Goths had betaken them- 
selves. While there he received intelligence that Tarik had met 
with very determined resistance at Saragossa, a city on the Ebro, 
which had been built by and named for Czesar Augustus (Cesarea 
Augusta). His desire to conquer was stimulated by his old envy, 
and he moved at once to reinforce Tarik. 

Saragossa, on the Ebro, is a city of strategic importance. There 
several important roads meet, and the fortress at their junction 
guards the passes of the Pyrenees. There, if anywhere, a stand 
was to be made against those invaders who seemed determined 
after conquering Spain to seize the mountain passes and threaten 
Christendom on the soil of France.! 

Musa lost no time in striking across to the Upper Ebro, and 
descending. the valley of the river to join in the attack on the 
obstinate city. The siege laid by Tarik had already cut off both 
succor and provisions, and the arrival of Musa’s co-operating 
force caused the hearts of the Saragossans to sink. “Musa was old 
‘ and avaricious. He had further learned that from all parts of 
eastern Spain, the other cities, regarding Saragossa as a safe 
stronghold, had sent thither their treasures, so that the city was 
full of wealth ; and now, on his arrival, he was informed that the 
besieged were in great straits for want of supplies. Less gener- 
ous than Tarik or Abdu l’azis, he determined to impose those 
severe terms knownas the Tribute of Blood. The besieged had no 





1The account given is by far the most probable: another, which will be 
found in Al Makkari, is that Musa sent Tarik to the N. E. to conquer, and that 
he advanced in his rear to occupy. I have followed the historian of Condé 
with the sanction of Gayangos, given in a note, I. 544. 
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alternative; they were obliged to accept conditions which pillaged 
the churches and stripped the citizens. The treasures collected 
in the town fell into his hands, and, taking a large number of 
noble hostages, he left a competent garrison under Hanax Ibn Ab- 
dallah As-senani, and departed to occupy without a struggle 
Huesca and Lerida, and the principal towns of Catalonia.!. This 
accomplished, he advanced to the Pyrenees, while Tarik de- 
scended the Ebro, and entered the territory of Valencia. 

The accounts of Musa’s progress into the land of Afranc are 
conflicting in the extreme. His marches are by some writers ac- 
credited to Tarik, but as far as may be clearly known, the Mos- 
lem host, probably under his leadership, passed into France by 
the way of Perpignan, and advanced at that time to Narbonne 
and Carcassonne. In the former place he is said to have found 
six large equestrian figures of silver, which he carried away with 
him among the spoils. One historian takes him then along the 
sea-coast to Astorga and southward into Portugal ; but his line of 
march has faded from the map, and his marching days as an in- 
vader and a conqueror had now reached their end. 


VIII.—MUSA AND TARIK DEPOSED FROM THEIR COMMANDS AND 
ORDERED TO APPEAR BEFORE THE KHALIF. 


The story told by Al Makkari that Musa found a mysterious 
column between Narbonne and Carcassonne, bearing an Arabic 
inscription,! which warned him not to advance farther, is proba- 
bly either a poetic fancy, founded upon his own sentiments, or it 
refers to a column which, according to the custom of early con- 
querors, Musa himself erected and inscribed to mark the limits 
of his conquests. If we may believe Ibn Khalditin, the enterpris- 





1“ Catalufia (Gotha-lunia) constitutes the N. E. corner of the pennisula; 
in form triangular, with the Mediterranean Sea for its base, it is bounded to 
the north by the Pyrenees, west by Arragon, south by Valencia....... .» This bar- 
rier between France and Spain is intersected-by tangled and picturesque tracts, 
known to the smuggler.” —Ford’s Hand-Book of Spain, I. 391. 

1The fabled inscription is thus given: “ O, sons of Ishmael, hither you must 
arrive and hence you must return, for if you go beyond this stone you will 
return to your country to make war upon one another and consume your forces 
by dissensions and civil war.” Al Mak. I. 289. 
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ing ambition of Musa had conceived the project of pushing for- 
ward across Europe and reaching Damascus by way of Constanti- 
nople, and he had even informed the khalif of his purpose. Such 
a magnificent plan provoked, it is said, the khalif’s envy, and he 
ordered Musa to abandon it. This, combined with the other cir- 
cumstances already mentioned, caused him to determine upon the 
removal of Musa, who had become so powerful and great as to 
endanger the glory of the khalifate.2 From the moment when 
Tarik had been restored to his command, Musa had been full of 
misgivings. That act was a humiliation. Odious comparisons 
were drawn by the troops between the two men, to the manifest 
detriment of Musa. Tarik was dashing, brave and generous; he 
divided the spoils with a lavish hand, only retaining a fifth for 
the khalif. Musa was brave and sagacious, but avaricious and 
devoured by petty envy; he always contrived to keep the lion’s 
share. There can be no doubt that Tarik, through his friends, 
communicated with the khalif directly. Thus, criminations and 
recriminations, both full of error, annoyed the ear of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, and he determined to end the contro- 
versy. He sent an order through Mugheyth Ar-Rimi, directing 
Musa to turn over his command to competent persons, and to 
proceed with Tarik to give an account of his government at 
Damascus. 

It is said that when Musa first heard of the order, he offered the 
envoy half his own share of the spoils to withhold it until he could 
at least accomplish a more complete incursion into all parts of 
Spain. While it was thus held in abeyance, or in direct evasion 
of it as not fixing the exact time when he should ‘surrender his 
command, he repaired to Lugo, and sent a detachment along the 
northern coast of Spain—‘‘on the shores of Green Sea’’—as 
far as the Sierra de Covadonga, in which was the cave or Cueva 
de Anseva, the hiding-place of the small band of Goths, which 
was afterward known as the Cave of Pelayo, and along the route 
he left small bands of Arab:or Berber settlers. While he was 
thus pushing forward, a second envoy appeared in the person of 
Abi Nasr,! who bore an upbraiding letter, commanding his imme- 





wZAl Mak. I., app, Ixxii. 
1As Adi Nasr means the father of victory, it has been considered another 
name for Mugheyth, who sent a second order urging Musa to obey. 
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diate return. He was ordered to appoint proper persons to the 
separate governments in Spain and Africa, and he does not seem 
to have for a moment thought of entire disobedience. ‘The Ara- 
bians in Spain still held to their allegiance. The time had not 
yet come when a vigorous and sagacious commander could ven- 
ture to throw off the yoke of Damascus and to declare Moslem 
Spain and Africa free and independent States; and if it could 
have been done by a commander strong in the attachment of his 
troops, Musa was not sucha man. He had made divisions and 
dissensions by his own conduct, and the power of the khalif was 
strong in proportion as Musa was weak. The part he had now to 
play was exceedingly difficult, and he played it badly. His 
sagacity was at fault when he thought it at its very best. 

It was very natural that he should delegate his command to his 
sons, and his sons were clever men, worthy of the preference ; but 
it was not discreet ; such family aggrandizement was an insult to 
the envious khalif. Abdu-l-’azis was made governor of Spain 
with his nephew Ayub as second in command. His head quar- 
ters were fixed at Seville. The army of Tarik was given to Ha- 
bibIbn Abi Obeydah, who had been with Abdu-l-’azis at the capit- 
ulation of Orihuela. The northern frontier was in charge of Naa- 
man Ibn Abdallah. After having arranged his affairs in Spain, 
he embarked in the latter part of August, 713, (Dulhagia, 94) and 
crossed over to Mauritania. The government of Tangier and its 
comarca he entrusted to his son Abdu-l-’ala! ; western Africa was 
given to Abdu-l-malek, and Africa proper to Abdullah, who had a 
superior control over the whole of Africa.” 

Of the time and manner of Tarik’s return to Damascus the ac- 





1So asserted by Condé, Al Mak. says Abdu-l-’ala accompanied Musa to the 
East. 

2To show how injudicious Musa was considered at Damascus, I quote here 
from the history commonly ascribed to Ibn Koteybah, a conversation which 
afterward took place between Musa and one of the sons of the khalif Suley- 
man :— Whom didst thou appoint to command in thy name in Andalus ?” 
“My son Abdu-l-’azis,” said Musa. ‘And who is thy lieutenant in Africa 
proper, Tangier and Sus?” “ My son Abdullah,” answered Musa. “Thou 
seemest to me to entertain a very favorable idea of thy sons, since thou didst 
appoint them to such trusts,’ replied Suleyman. And Musa answered, “O 
prince of the believers, who is there in thy dominions who can boast of having 
sons more accomplished than mine,” 
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counts are conflicting. Some historians assert that he went in 
the train of Musa. I prefer to believe those who say that unem- 
barrassed by any duties such as those which made the progress 
of Musa slow, he pushed forward without delay, and arrived at 
Damascus a long time before Musa.t_ When he arrived he found 
the khalif absent at the city of Dairmarun, whither Tarik followed 
him, and when summoned to his presence, appeared with confi- 
dence. 

The reception of the khalif was kind, and the first conqueror 
of Spain was for a time the most distinguished man at court It 
argued ill for Musa, but promised too much for Tarik ; more than 
the khalif had any idea of bestowing, for even Tarik had become 
too great for a subject. Tarik was, however, informed that his 
splendid services were fully known and acknowledged, and his 
statements entirely trusted. He was recalled, the khalif said, 
first that his life might not be endangered by the jealous machina- 
tions of Musa and his sons, whose influence had become paramount, 
and secondly, that a clear history of the great events which had 
taken place in Spain, might now be heard from his own lips. The 
short address of Tarik in acknowldgment of the khalif’s kind- 
ness deserves at least to have been truly preserved. He called as 
witnesses of his conduct, not only the honorable Moslemah of the 
armies in Spain, but also the Christians whom he had conquered. 
He called upon all or any to say whether he had ever been cow- 
ardly, cruel, or covetous. He could not have better epitomized his 
character. He had been a valiant warrior, a just man, a loyal 
subject and a generousenemy. The khalif professed himself well 
pleased with the man and his words, but Tarik was yet to pass 
through the severe ordeal of being confronted with Musa. 

The arrival of Musa was long delayed, partly because of the 
pressing business of arranging the several governments, and partly 
because of the grand state in which he chose to travel. He 
stayed some time in Kairwan. The caravan with which he moved 
into eastern; Africa astonished the natives by the display of the 
numerous and rich treasures. In his train were thousands of 
captives ;! four hundred Gothic nobles rode at his side, each 





1Musa did not reach Damascus until the 5th Jumada, February, 715, and 
was therefore a year and a half on his return. 
1The number stated passes belief —30,000. 
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crowned and girded with gold; wagons and camels followed in 
long array, laden with money, precious jewels and spoils. The 
whole had the air of a triumphal procession, which cou'd not fail 
further to excite the jealousy of his sovereign. In Egypt he re 
ceived a grand ovation from the governor, and there, like a mon- 
arch, he bestowed gifts, forgave debts, and received homage. 
Among the Gothic nobles was the governor of Cordova, whom 
Mugheyth Ar-Riimi had captured. Musa made another enemy by 
his grasping spirit. He demanded him at the hands of Ar-Riimi, 
that he might present him as his own captive to the khalif. Upon 
the refusal of Mugheyth, he sprang forward and tore the prisoner 
from his hands, and then being told that Mugheyth would claim 
him before the khalif, he cruelly ordered that the Goth should 
be beheaded.! 

With his grand array he was entering Syria by slow marches, when 
he received a private letter from Suleyman, the brother and heir of 
the Khalif Al-Walid, containing the information that the khalif 
was very ill, with a mortal disease, and could not survive many 
days. Therefore Suleyman desired Musa to halt with his train, 
because he wished the incoming splendors of the Spanish conquest 
to grace his own accession tothe throne. But Musa, eager to 
excuse and ingratiate himself, disregarded Suleyman’s request, and 
hastening into Damascus, he craved an audience with Al Walid. It 
was now the month of February, 715 (5th Jumada, A. D. 94). 
The appearance in Syria of the commander whose forces had con- 
quered Spain, with the proofs of the value and glory of his con- 
quest, excited great interest and wonder ; the fact that he had been 
recalled increased the popular curiosity. The man himself was 
a hero of romance. From the day when he had received the 
government of Africa (May, 698), to that in which he arrived at 
Damascus, almost seventeen years had elapsed, during, which he 
had been in the van of Western progress. 

The Khalif Al Walid, although near his end,was able to receive 
Musa in the mosque. It was on a Friday, and he sat in the mn- 
dar, from the top of which he had been preaching, when he heard 
the shouts: ‘‘ Here comes Musa, son of Nosseyr!’’ Musa ad- 





1Another account says that Mugheyth killed him, that Musa might not have 
him. 
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vanced majestically, made his salute, and then at a sign from the 
khalif introduced and displayed his captives and his treasures, the 
noble princes adorned with gold, the kings of the Berbers, and the 
distinguished Moslems who had returned with him. Al-Walid 
was overcome with pleasure. Three times he removed his own 
mantle and placed it upon Musa; he gave him fifty thousand 
dinars, pensions for his sons and for his principal officers ; and 
thus fora time Musa considered his future as secure ; he had 
made, he thought, a moral conquest of Damascus, equal to his 
conquest of Andalus.! 

But the true ordeal was yet to come. Forty days after this en- 
couraging reception Al-Walid died, and was succeeded by his 
brother Suleyman. No sooner was the new khalif upon the 
throne, than he brought Musa before him and examined him 
closely as to Spanish affairs and his own conduct. For a very 
short time he dissembled his anger. He asked him numerous 
questions about the countries and people he had conquered. 
‘“‘ Are the Christiansa brave people?’’ ‘* They are’’ said Musa, 
“lions in their forts, eagles on their horses, and women in their 
vessels) Whenever they see an opportunity, they seize upon it 
immediately, but if they are vanquished they fly swiftly to the 
tops of their mountains.’’ ‘‘ And the Berbers?’’ ‘‘ The Ber- 
bers are like the Arabs in activity, strength, courage, endurance, 
love of war and hospitality, but they are the most treacherous of 
men.’’! In answer to the question whether he had always been 
successful in battle, Musa proudly replied: ‘‘ Not a banner of 
mine have they ever borne away, nor have my Moslemah once 
hesitated to meet them, even though they came upon us as eighty 
to forty.”’ 

Such success in the cause of Islam, notwithstanding Musa’s few 
faults and mistakes, should have been received with the highest 
honors, and Musa’s age should have combined with his long ser- 
vices in averting even the shadow of punishment, but the crafty 
and cruel Suleyman saw in the brilliant exploits of Musa and his 
sons too great a fame, and he had resolved to destroy them. 

He sent for Tarik, and placed the rival veterans face to face. 





ibn Koteybah, quoted by Gayangos I. app. Ixxxii. 
1A] Mak. I. 297. 
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Among the spoils which Musa had presented, and which now lay 
before the khalif’s throne, was the splendid table of Solomon, 
which has been already described, and of which Musa had declared 
himself to be the captor. When Tarik had entered the presence, 
Suleyman asked him whence it came. ‘‘I was the finder of it, 
my lord,’’ said Tarik. ‘‘Let us see if there is a defect in it.” 
Upon careful examination, it was discovered that one of the prin- 
cipal legs of emerald or beryl had been taken out and had been 
replaced by one of gold. ‘‘ Ask Musa,”’ said Tarik, ‘‘ whether the 
table was in this condition when he found it.’’ ‘‘ It was just so,”’ 
answered Musa. Upon this Tarik produced from under his man- 
tle the original leg, showed its entire correspondence with the 
others, and the falsehood of Musa was manifest. 


Then the angry khalif turned furiously upon Musa and 
reproached him for his arrogance and disobedience: ‘ Thou hast 
run against my will and disobeyed my orders, and, by Allah! I 
will cut off thy resources, scatter thy friends and seize upon thy 
treasures.’’! The sentence was severe and unjust in the extreme, 
and its execution was not delayed. He was to pay into the trea- 
sury four millions and thirty thousand gold dinars, and a term 
was granted in which he might send and collect the sum from his 
son Abdu-l-’azis in Andalus.?; He received the bastinado, and 
was exposed for a day to a broiling sun, at the close of which he 
was almost lifeless) He wasaruined man. But his punishment 
was as yet nothing to what was to come. Suleyman had deter- 
mined to destroy his familv, root and branch.! 

After the departure of Musa from Spain, Abdu-l-’azis displayed 
great energy and system in the government of Spain, showing 
that however Musa had exposed himself to the charge of nepotism, 
he had put the right man in the right place. His armies were 
busy and successful in Portugal, in northern and eastern Spain, 
as far as the Pyrenees, and in the mountains of Biscay. He 





1Al Mak, I app, Ixxxvii. 

2/6., app. Ixxxviii. 3 7b., I. 294. 

1The amount Musa was required to pay into the treasury doubtless compre- 
hended the treasures he had brought. He was besides fined two hundred thou- 
sand gold dinars. Of this sum he paid 100,000 himself, and the tribe of Lahm 
contributed 90,000 in his behalf; the rest was remitted. The process seems to 
have taken a year, for the fine was levied in February, 716. 
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made a regular and equitable system of revenue collections. 
Every province in Spain and in Africa had its receiver-general, 
whose funds were sent to the common coffer, and thence trans- 
mitted to the treasury at Damascus. To bear this accumulated 
treasure, Abdu-l-’azis, ignorant of his father’s downfall, selected 
ten of his most honorable and trusted councilors, the first of 
whom was the Habib Ibn Obeydah. 

The greedy khalif received this wealth with satisfaction, but at 
once and secretly dispatched six of those who had brought it on 
his errand for the destruction of the sons of Musa. ‘They were 
first directed to repair to Africa and await orders. Thus the 
children were to suffer for their father’s sins, but in the case of 
Abdu-l-’azis another ostensible reason was not wanting. 

It has been seen that upon the death of Roderik he had left a 
queen, known in the Spanish histories as Exilona, and in the 
Arabic as Ayela. She is the same who figures in the chronicle of 
Abulcacim Tarif,! and in the drama of Lope de Vega, as the 
Moorish princess Elyata, who had been shipwrecked on the coast 
of Spain; who had been baptized and had married Roderik. 
However this may be, as Exilona she is a real historic character. 
She was still beautiful and a captive queen; Abdu-l-’azis was a 
handsome and gallant youth, with a persuasive tongue, and it 
seemed no difficult task to persuade her to reassume her royal seat 
and return to the royal creed of her fathers. She became his 
wife and the monarch of his affections ; she was called by the new 
name, Omalisman, or the necklace. The marriage was as happy 
as it was romantic, and was also conducive to the concord of the 
Moorish government in Spain ; but it gave to Suleyman and the 
enemies of Musa one pretext for removing and destroying Abdu- 
1-’azis. 

It has been stated that it it does not seem to have entered the 
mind of Musa to tamper with the power of the khalif, but the young 
and ardent spirit of his son may have thought of such a purpose. _ 
He had married the Gothic queen, who, however ready to re- 
nounce the Christian faith, was equally ready to regain all her 
former dignity. It issaid, onthe authority of the Coronica General 
of Alonzo el Sabio, that she beguiled her husband into wearing 
the crown and purple robe, and thus making a show of royalty, 

1Perdida de Espafia. 
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which gave his enemies a ground of complaint against him. It is 
further said that to require his nobles to enter his presence with 
the salaam due to kingly power, she prevailed on him to have the 
door of his audience chamber so low that every person entering it 
must bend to do so. 

Whatever may be the truth of these details, it is patent that the 
unfortunate and unsuspecting young ameer had been imprudent 
in his association with the people, and that there were some ap- 
parent grounds to the eye of the multitude for the cruel order 
which was on its way. One of the persons who brought it was 
his father’s old friend and his own, Habib Ibn Obeydah. 

The steps taken by the khalif were the following: Having 
heard that Abdu-l-’azis resented the treatment his father had re- 
ceived, and had spoken slightingly and angrily of the khalif, and 
even meditated a revolt, he transmitted secret despatches to the 
six prominent men who had been sent to Abdullah in Africa, in- 
forming them that they would be ordered to join Abdu-l-’azis in 
Spain, and that when they should arrive there they should concert 
the time and manner of dispatching him. He then sent open 
despatches to Abdullah to send these men into Spain, and to 
Abdu-l-’azis informing him that they would be sent, and com- 
mending them to him for special service. 

The bearers of the bloody despatch soon reached their destina- 
tion, and met to settle the best mode of carrying out their orders. 
They first sounded Aytib, Musa’s sister’s son, who expressed his 
readiness to be one of the executioners. They next approached 
Abdullah al Ghafeki, one of the prominent councilors, who was by 
no means soservile. He said that the reports made to the khalif 
against Abdu-l.’azis were utterly false, and entreated them to write 
to that effect and declare that they could not carry out his orders. 
The secret could not long be kept. Abdu-l’azis was not without 
a large number of faithful adherents, who, at the first report 
of the khalif’s order, were determined to defend him at all haz- 
ards, but the eloquent loyalty of Ibn Wa’lah At-temini, one of 
the six messengers, prevailed in staying their protecting arms, and 
he was given over to his fate. 

The obedient servants of the khalif, with a number of ad- 
herents, secretly proceeded before the dawn to the villa residence 
of the ameer, called Kenisa-Rebina, a farm near Seville, where 
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he passed his leisure in the pleasures of domestic retirement. 
There he had built a mosque, and was constant in his devotions. 
On the morning referred to he had gone at the hour of prayer, 
and proceeding to the kiblah he was reading the Koran, when 
the authorized conspirators burst in upon him, each eager to 
prove his loyalty to the Commander of the Faithful by dealing a 
mortal blow. The first blow was struck by Habib Ibn Abi Obey- 
dah. It was not successful. Leaving the kiblah, Abdu-l-’azis 
took refuge in the body of the mosque, but the crowd broke upon 
him there, crying, ‘‘ God is just ; He has commanded us to obey- 
our sovereign, and we have no choice but to doso.’’ The un- 
happy ameer fell under their numerous and repeated strokes ; hi 
head was severed from the trunk, hastily embalmed and sent with- 
out delay to the expectant khalif. 

The mass of the people were astounded and enraged ; the pro- 
duction of the khalif’s letters did not justify ‘‘ the deep damna- 
tion of his taking off.’’ The first public idea of resistance to the 
sovereign, or at least of independent action, appears in their 
choice, as his successor of that Abdullah Al Ghafeki, who had 
spoken in his favor, and endeavored to shake the purpose of his 
assassins. 

The rest of the sad story need not long detain us. The em- 
balmed head, enclosed in a precious casket, was presented to 
Suleyman, and might have satisfied his vengeance. But his 
cruelty was of aharder fiber. Summoning Musa and the envoys 
to his presence, and surrounded by his principal courtiers, he 
opened the casket, took out the waxen-featured head, and turning 
to the unhappy father, exclaimed: ‘‘ Dost thou know whose 
head that is?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered Musa, ‘‘I do; that is the 
head of my son Abdu-l-’azis. By the life of Allah, 
there never was a Moslem who less deserved such unjust treat- 
ment. None of thy predecessors would have treated him 
thus. Thou even wouldst never have done what Allah saw thee 
do with him, had there been any justice in thee.’’ Paternal grief 
and anger conquered his prudence, but: Suleyman bore with his 
speech, and giving him the head, that he. might ‘‘ shut the lids of 
his eyes,’’ contented himself by saying, as the tottering father left 
the presence with the precious head rolled in the corner of his 
tunic, ‘‘ Let Musa alone; he has already been sufficiently pun- 
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ished,’’ and added, ‘‘Thatold man’s spirit is yet unbroken.”’ 
The last words were not true ; there was needed no other drop to 
fill the cup of Musa’s misery. Retiring from the court to Merat 
Dheran, or, as some say to Wadi-l-korah, he predicted his own 
death, which took place in September, 716. ‘‘ Before two days,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ there shall die in this town a man whose fame has filled 
the East and the West.’’"! ‘Two days after he died. 

The fate of Suleyman looks like a merited and swift retribution. 
He had learned that the charges against Abdu-l-’azis were untrue. 
Young and handsome, the idol of his harem, he began to pine 
away without apparent cause. A prophetic favorite had told him 
in impromptu verse: ‘‘None can deny thy beauty, but all human 
beauty declines, and thine shall pass away like the flower of the 
meadow, like the shadow that crosses the sun.’’ He was struck 
with a deep melancholy, and passed to the great assize not more 
than a year after the assassination of Abdu-l-’azis, and the death 
of Musa. 

The fate of Musa and his sons is one of many proofs that Islam 
was the law of submission but not of charity, and also that great 
services are a burden which all human dynasties seek to fling off 
and out of remembrance. 

The popular choice of Abdullah Al Ghafeki could not stand 
against the khalif’s prestige. The death of Abdu-l-’azis devolved 
the temporary administration of affairs upon his cousin Aydb 
until a permanent successor could be appointed. To strengthen 
his authority, the generals went through the form of an election, 
confirming his position. 

Doubtless for the double reason of taking a more central posi- 
tion, and making one remove farther from Syria, Ayib removed 
the aduana or council-chamber from Seville to Cordova. His short 
administration of six months (when he was succeeded by Al-Horr) 
seems to have been vigorous and active. He visited eastern 
Spain, and especially Saragossa, which had become an eminent 
city, and rejoiced in a magnificent mosque. There the Arab- 
Moors made their first plans for the systematic invasion of 
France through the mountain fastnesses of the Pyrenees. 


1 The historian quoted by Al Makkari asserts that Musa was taken into par- 
tial favor by Suleyman, who took him in his suite on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
during which he died at Medina. I have followed the account of Condé, as at 
least the most consistent. 
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It cannot be doubted that the conduct of the khalif to Musa 
and his family exerted a strong influence on the Moslems in Spain. 
It weakened his power and increased their independence. They 
were ready for action, but they would work for no such rewards as 
those given to Musa and his son. They would work for them- 
selves, and he might call them back in vain. Martyrdom at 
Damascus was absurd, and delegated assassins in Spain would thence- 
forth pursue adangeroustrade. The first step in the independence 
of Moorish Spain had been taken by the khalif himself. 

The next chapter will treat of their incursions into the land of 
Afranc, which culminated in the battle of Tours. 

HENRY Coppé&e. 


THE FARMERS’ QUESTION. 


HE controversy now in progress in the West between the 
farmers and the railroads attracts universal attention. Itis 
a fine opening, some think, for the organization of anew political 
party, while others are active in perverting it to the purposes of 
the free-traders. These last are particularly active, and at Chicago, 
where some of the papers have a mania on this subject, there is a 
flood of declamation, ostensibly leveled at the wrongs the farmers 
suffer through the protective features of the tariff. 

No doubt the farmers do suffer very serious losses through the 
cost of getting to market. It is a result inseparable from the 
greater fact of having their market at a distance ; and it is a law of 
all markets that those who have crude products to sell must pay 
the cost of exchanging them for money and goods wherever 
the money and goods are to be found. When the market is in 
England and not nearer, the Illinois farmer must bear the cost of 
sending to England, say four thousand miles, atleast. When the 
market is at New York he has three thousand miles less of trans- 
portation to pay for, and some chance to get paying prices. Now 
why cannot a little reason be applied to the case, and a better 
result hinted at of creating a consuming market in the cities of 
Illinois? This is so obvious a truth, and so clear as a mode of 
relief that it seems incredible that the farmers fail to see it. 
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All through the West the demand for manufactured goods is enor- 
mous, and so well sustained is this demand that production could 
scarcely goamiss in supplying it. Every form of textile fabrics, every 
form of manufactured metals, plain goods and fancy goods, neces- 
saries and luxuries alike, are eagerly sought and almost recklessly 
bought and consumed by all classes in the West. Now is the time 
to inaugurate the thousand industries which exist at the East 
and in England, and to establish them successfully in a field 
from which they could never afterward be driven. Now is the 
time for the Granges to signalize their organization by bringing 
England to their presence and to their feet, by transplanting the 
industries by which their necessary merchandise is prepared for 
them, to the water-power and steam-power of the growing Wes- 
tern cities. 

Instead of being an argument for free trade, this revolt of the 
Granges is the most compact and overwhelming of demonstra- 
tions that free trade is impossible without ruin. At the present 
time perhaps one-fourth of the surplus of Western grain and pro- 
vision growing goes out of the country to finda market in Europe. 
Half the entire production is consumed in the United States, in 
sections more or less remote from the state of origin. Three or 
four times the amount exported is already consumed at home, and 
in other States than those of production, but the baleful shadow 
of the foreign market does much to damage and embarrass the 
home markets of the East. Suppose the present enormous con- 
sumption of the manufacturing States of the East diminished one- 
half or one-third, as it surely would be if the protective features 
of the tariff were repealed. Where then would be the relief of the 
farmers ? Suppose the only competitors in the market to buy corn 
flour or meats were foreign buyers, where would the price be, and 
what would be left to the farmer after the railroad was paid. 

Relief is only to be had by bringing consumers to the farmer’s 
door. Make Chicago, perverse as it is, a manufacturing city- 
Build in a hundred interior towns duplicates of the factories and 
workshops of the East, and emulate the fixed and triumphantly 
successful policy which has made the Eastern cities great. Aid 
the enterprising man who proposes to establish manufactures by 
every means in your power, and assure him that so far as possible, 
the national policy shall be sustained by which alone he can resist 
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foreign competition. Organize for a sensible and practical busi- 
ness purpose, and by such organization you can remove exactions 
that are now onerous and annoying, if any such exist on the part of 
the railroads ; but do not permit yourselves to be handed over to 
political schemers, or to free trade theorists. 

For the people of Chicago who advocate free trade we have 
always had compassion. The great question to them was that a 
coat costing thirty dollars in Chicago could be bought for twenty 
dollars in Toronto, and possibly for ten dollars in London. 
Blessings so great as free garments are to these free trade writers, 
justly excite protracted and even desperate struggles to obtain. 
We have always hoped they might get them, and if ever chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means we will advocate a bill 
making London garments free to Chicago forever. But beyond 
this, free trade is a sham, a delusion, a mirage that leads the 
Western people, above all others, to ruin direct, if they follow it. 
Free trade makes them go four thousand miles to market when 
they should not go out of Illinois with the most of it. The 
railroads will confer a service on the West if they incite home 
development. Magnificent industries in wool, cotton, iron and 
copper may as easily be started in Illinois as in Philadelphia. 
Here these industries make four hundred millions’ worth of ex- 
changeable products yearly, and as a consequence, all classes are 
prosperous, and all markets are good. 

The railroads are badly managed, it is quite likely, but will 
not the farmers manage better than anybody has yet suggested to 
them, by creating markets at their own doors ; and by exchanging 
products at the lowest minimum of cost? If they will, they need 
never regret the movement now made, nor even the mistakes into 
which they may be led by the new infusion of energy that incites 
them to action. 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE! 


HE Renaissance, of ordinary parlance, begins in St. Peter's 

and ends in the modern imitations of Palladio ; it is confined 
to architecture ; l:as no fixed origin, and no prospect of a definite 
termination. Michael Angelo first made it great, and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, popular. With many its claim upon mankind is that 
it represents comfort and common sense in church building, as 
opposed to hard benches and symbolic ornament, and while the 
Gothic movement of the last ten years is not generally loved, but 
too little is known of Renaissance to enable the upholders of the 
latter to make an intelligent resistance to the innovation. And 
yet after all has been said against the true Renaissance that can be 
said, and every concession that can be made has been made 
to the party of Pugin, Scott, and Street, and all the 
rest (for these have in common that their art has no touch 
of that great revival which Mr. Pater writes so brilliantly 
and so tenderly about), the fact remains that if in Sculpture, Music 
and Poetry, the Renaissance is over, its rival has perished too; 
and if in architecture the elder spirit bears increasing sway 
(and this is why we cited just a moment ago the names of 
some living English architects), in Painting the youngest 
of us have seen the whole of the ephemeral career of the 
sect called Pre-Raphaelite, and we may conjecture whether, hav- 
ing yielded in one domain to medizvalism, but having in the 
other seen its downfall there will not come a day when, prevail- 
ing over the present phases of art, and conquering where its 
enemy with no opposition and through inherent weakness failed, 
the impulse we style Renaissance shall do for the world a 
second time what it did through the great painters of the 
15th century. We paint now witha purpose. Is the time ever 
to come again when beauty without more shall satisfy us? The 
Studies in the History of Renaissance, to end this unprofitable 
introduction, are eight—Aucassin and Nicollette Joachim Du 
Bellay, Pico Della Mirandula, Lionardo Da Vinci, Sandro Botti- 
celli, Luca Della Robbia, Winckelmann,and the Poetry of Michael 





1 Studies in the History of the Renaissance. By Walter H. Pater, M, A. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1873. For sale by George 
Gebbie. Price $2.50. 
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Angelo, which, with a Preface defining the meaning of the term 
Renaissance, and a Conclusion suggesting the causes of all such 
awakenings, and the true purpose of Art in general, make up the 
book. Taking first the ‘‘ Conclusion,’’ let us leave the special 
genera of art—Fiction, Painting, Sculpture Poetry, Modelling, 
Architecture, and putting aside for the present the main theme 
of the book, let us listen to what a remarkable teacher has to 
tell about Art itself, not its developments, but its inmost being. 
Mr. Pater may be wrong in his doctrine, and he certainly is often 
obscure and mannered in his expression, but by taking from his 
theory of life and art the charm of the rhetoric in which it is set 
forth, and by receiving it as a philosophical statement of what 
claims to be a high truth, we can do him the most justice. Exis- 
tence is to man (this is his view in substance) made up of sen- 
sations, reflections, functions, call them what you will, but yet 
a succession of momentary impressions or feelings impossible to 
describe except by saying that they exist, and that they are momen- 
tary. And if only through the number and perfection of its parts 
life is to be more and more to us, it behooves us to know what 
these parts are and how their number is to be multiplied and 
what are the best among them. But it will be simpler to let 
Mr. Pater speak for himself after all, and for that purpose the 
following extracts will answer : 


A counted number of pulses only is given to us of a variegated dramatic life. 
How may we see in them all that is to be seen in them by the finest senses ? 
How can we pass most swiftly from point to point, and be present always at 
the focus where the greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest 
energy. ; ° . 


Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude in those about 
us, and in the brilliance of their gifts, some tragic dividing of forces on their 
ways is, on this short day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening. With this 
sense of the splendor of our experience and of its awful brevity gathering all 
we are into one desperate effort to see and touch, we shall hardly have time to 
make theories about the things we see and touch. 


Well, we are all condamnes, as Victor Hugo says: Les hommes sont tous con- 
damnes a morte avec des sursis indefinis ; we have an interval, and then our 
place knows us no more Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
high passions, and the wisest in art andsong. For our one chance is in ex- 
panding that interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the given 
time. High passions give one this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow 
of love, political or religious enthusiasm, or the “enthusiasm of humanity.” 
Only be sure it is passion, that it does yield this fruit of a quickened, maltipled 
consciousness. Of this wisdom the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the 
love of art for art’s sake, has most, for art comes to you professing frankly to 
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give nothing but the highest quality to your moments as they pass, and simply 
for those moments’ sake. 


And now let us go back to the Renaissance and take first the 
monograph upon Lionardo, that strange painter. Assuming, to 
begin with, that the reader’s knowledge of Da Vinci is not confined 
to an acquaintance with the engravings of the Last Supper. and 
secondly, that upon all who have seen the great artist’s other fin- 
ished works, Modesty and Vanity, forinstance, or better than these, 
hissketches (which in autotype are procurable in this country), there 
was impressed the bewildering feeling which we ourselves have had, 
that questioning of spirit as to what manner of man this is, the 
meaning of his work, and, if it had a purpose, its purpose? As- 
suming then this state of mind on the student’s part, let us open 
Pater’s essay and look for the answer. He does give an answer, 
acute, and as far as it goes probably right, but not covering the 
whole case ; it is this, that Lionardo had twostimulating motives, cu- 
riosity and the desire of beauty. To discover what was unknown, 
and to create what, in itself, was fair and perfect, was the end all 
for him. He had no moral purpose, not even an intellectual one ; 
he experimented in chemistry, in mechanics, in engineering, and 
in the first of these devoted the fruits of his toil to the use of his 
art, when he improved the colors which he painted ; in tlie other 
branches of his study he reached scientific results, which he 
seemed to regard with most unscientific indifference. Even in 
painting he experimented, but not indifferently except in his gro- 
tesques, which being vilely ugly, were only, perhaps, practice les- 
sons in drawing, or, as it were, a trying after chance effects, as a 
musician may do when he runs his fingers along his instrument, 
making discord painful to the dullest, but with the hope to wake 
a harmony more perfect because not sought for through elaborate 
effort. 

Those hideous faces with huge noses, retreating foreheads and 
projecting lips, were, as we say, thrown off in acareless or a brutal 
mood (though Mr. Pater makes no such admission), and show how 
equal in Lionardo’s soul was the race between the rival passions. 
‘<It is certain,’’ says the author, ‘‘ that at one period of his life 
he (Da Vinci) had almost ceased to be an artist.’’ 

But.after all, his love for beauty conquered the restless spirit 
that thwarted it, and, of the completeness of the victory, let 
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the Last Supper, Modesty and Vanity, and that Madonna with the 
slender lily(we have forgotten the picture’s name) be the witnesses. 
La Gioconda, perhaps, shows the pausing moment in this strife, 
and for an exquisite description of it too long to be quoted, the 
reader must go to Mr. Pater’s book itself. Let him read at the 
same time upon pages 103 and 104, the study on the water effects 
in aseriesof Lionardo’s pictures. Pater’s answer to our questions, 
we have said, is not complete, because for one among other reasons, 
religion helped in the creation of some of the great Italian’s works, 
and our author’s theory would forbid us to think so, and not elab- 
orating this view we may rest the case on that sketch which resem- 
bles the Saviour of the Last Supper, but is so incomparably finer. 
It is a Christ, seen, it is true, through eyes wearied at the mere as- 
pect of the mysteries of faith and sacrifice ; and if not doubting, 
certainly merely curious, but yet a Christ. The St. John the 
Baptist may be a Bacchus, but no god from Olympus, or beauti- 
ful youth from the Florentine streets, can claim to be here under 
orthodox disguise. It is in very truth that one man, like to whom 
none have been, or shall be, and who is as really here as on those 
frescoed monastery walls, where the Angelic Brother who painted 
them worshiped while he drew his Lord. So much for his works ; as 
for the painter himself, the author may be taken to be right, and 
speaks for us all in the last passage of the essay, where, waiving a dis- 
cussion of the question of the reality of Da Vinci’s religion raised 
by the provision in the latter’s will, for a certain burning of can- 
dles and singing of masses, he says: 

“On no theory of religion could these hurried offices be of much conse- 
quence. We forget them in speculating how one who had always been so 
desirous of beauty, but desired it always in such precise and definite forms as 


hands or flowers or hair, looked forward now into the vague land and ex- 
perienced the last curiosity,” 


Though, as Mr. Pater says, the chiefinterest of the Renaissance lieS 
in Italy in the fifteenth century, yet France had much to do with 
it; and as an introduction to Joachim Du Bellay, and Aucassin 
and Nicollette, and asan explanation of what the author means by 
the word Renaissance, we take the following from his Preface: 

“The subjects of the following studies are taken from the history of the Re- 


naissance and touch what I think the chief points in that complex, mahy-sided 
movement. 


I have explained, in the first of them, what I understand by the word, giving 
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it a much wider scope than was intended by those who orlginally used it to 
denote only that revival of ‘classical antiquity in the fifteenth century which 
was but one of many results of a general stimulus and enlightening of the 
human mind, and of which the great aim and achievements of what as 
Christian art is often falsely opposed to the Renaissance were another result. 
This outbreak of the human spirit may be traced far into the middle age itself, 
with its qualities already clearly pronounced, the care for physical beauty, the 
worship of the body, the breaking down of those limits which the religious sys- 
tem of the middle age imposed on the heart, and the imagination. I have 
taken, as an example of this movement, the earlier Kenaissence within the 
middle age itself, and as an expression of its qualities, a little composition in 
early French—not ‘because it isthe best possible expression of them, but be- 
cause it helps the unity of my series, inasmuch as the Renaissance ends alsoin 
France in French poetry, ina phase of which the writings of Joachim du 
Bellay are in many ways the most perfect illustration.” 

Of Aucassin and Nicollette, a French novel, which compares even 
in immorality favorably with its modern successor, we have the 
first of the ‘‘Studies’’—-a most charming review—-to which is added a 
short history of the Renaissance, and a clever and a poetic expla- 
nation of the effect of Italian influence upon the later French Gothic, 
not the Flamboyant, in which the decadence strikes through 
and through, but that exquisite architecture of which Chenon- 
ceaux is a famous example, where, as Mr. Pater tells us, the solid 
Gothic, in its purity and simplicity, is covered without being hid- 
den by a surface of lovely Italian ornament. 

Whether Joachim du Bellay deserves the place which is assigned 
to him by the author is questionable; the writer of a handful of 
poems, his life passed in obscurity, and a death while his youth 
was scarcely over, little known in his own land, and except toa 
scholar here and there unknown beyond it, we find him in the 
book before us following Lionardo Da Vinci in the succession of 
criticisms. Why is this? He saw one day some peasants of the 
Loire country winnowing grain, and he made these verses : 

D’uN VANNEUR DE BLE AUX VENTS. 
A vous trouppe legére 
Qui d’ aile passagére 
Par le monde volez 
Et d@’ un siffiant murmure 
L’ ombrageuse verdure 
Doulcement esbranlez. 


J offre ces violettes 
Ces lis et ces fleurettes 
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Et ces roses icy 

Ces vermeillettes roses 
Sont freschement écloses 
Et ces ceillets aussi, 


De vostre doulce haleine 
Eventez ceste plaine 
Eventez ce sejour 

Ce pendant que j’ahanne! 
A mon bié que je vanne 
A la chaleur du jour. 

“One seems to hear,” says the author, “ the winieneed Dill of the fans with 
a child’s pleasure on coming across the incident of the first time, in one of 
those great barns of Du Bellay’s own country, La Beauce, the granary of Frane. 
A sudden light transfigures a trivial thing a weather vane, a wind-mill, a win- 
nowing flail, the dust in the barn-door; a moment, and the thing has vauished 
hecause it was pure effect, but it leaves a relish behind it, a longing that theac- . 
cident may happen again,” 

Du Bellay is of the Renaissance, and Mr. Pater’s sketch is per- 
fect, like the song of the winnowers. What more is there to be said ? 

The least satisfactory of the studies, is that on Mirandula, and 
perhaps, therefore, as it is poor only by contrast, should be read 
first. Of the Florentines of the end of the fifteenth century, its 
subject is the one that has no place in Romola; he serves to 
point a jeer at Savanovola, and is not spoken of again. Romola 
opens with the entry of the French, and it was in the time of the Lilies 
that Pico died ; but one need not wish him in dramatis persone 
of that novel: his career was dreary enough, described in any 
way. What would it have been told by George Eliot. 

The writer of this knows so little of Sandro Botticelli that he passes 
him by, and of the three Studies, ‘‘ Luca Della Robbia, Winck- 
elmann, and the Poetry of Michael Angelo,’’ which must be read 
together, we have not in the limits of our article space to discuss ; 
for opening a new and wide theme, they should be criticised 
thoroughly or not at all. 


A passage from Winckelmann’s, life and we have done: 


“He passed through many struggles in early youth, the memory of which 
ever remained in himas a fruitful cause of dejection. In 1763, in the full eman- 
cipation of his spirit, looking over the beautiful Roman prospect he writes, 
“One gets spoiled here; but God owed me this; in my youth I suffered too 
much,” H. R. 


a 


1Ahaner to labor at. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MeEmoRIALS OF A QuiET LirE. By Augustus T. C. Hare. Fifth 
edition. 2 vols., pp. 499 and 482. New York: Routledge, 
1873. 

In these two volumes, bound into one, of nearly a thousand 
pages, we have another proof of the rapid growth of a bad habit 
in literature. The example furnished by Madame Craven, in her 
‘* Recit d’une Soeur,’’ and her other family biographies, of pub- 
lishing to the world the most delicate and intimate relations of 
family history, and all the incidents, the most sacred as well as 
the most trivial, in the lives of her nearest and dearest, was bad 
enough to be excused by the fact that Frenchmen live their lives 
before the world, and are used to finding a market for their senti- 
ments on every subject, religion, affection, love, courtship, death, 
and all that goes to make up the sum of private life. Here we 
have an Englishman, the near relative as well as the namesake of 
the two brothers, Julius and Augustus Hare, well known by their 
‘*Guesses at Truth,’’ and by their active participation in the 
literary and theological movements of the last generation—coolly 
making a book by the very simple process of turning out for pub- 
lic gaze the close correspondence and private diaries and journals 
of his adopted mother, the widow of Augustus Hare. The motive 
of the book nowhere seems to rise above the merest penny-a-lining. 
The work of the editor is so slight and so badly done that it de- 
serves no sort of praise, and he ought to be heartily taken to task 
for so utterly failing in his duty as kinsman and namesake, as to 
print matters purely private, with which no one outside of those 
who wrote and those who were to read the letters here printed, 
had aught to do. It is plain, almost on the surface, that one rea- 
son for this shameless exposure of family matters, was to make 
material for a big book, which he hoped to sell by means of the 
affectionate regard still entertained by those who knew the two 
men, Julius and Augustus Hare, either by their books or by reason 
of their large acquaintance and active participation with the lead- 
ing men in English letters and politics in the last forty years. 
Those who know Hare’s memoir of John Stirling, where so much 
was left to be read between the lines, where there was such elo- 
quent reticence and such careful restraint from any inroad upon 
personal domestic relations—will turn with regret to the pages of 
this book, and will leave it with impatience and dissatisfaction. 
The long, wearisome and inane letters and extracts printed here 
with tiresome and stupid fidelity, are enough to cover out of sight 
the few brief passages that might have some significance for those 
who know what an important part in contemporary English his- 
tory, literary and political, was attributed to the two brothers, 
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the authors of the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,’’ and of so many volumes 
of sermons, ‘reviews and shorter articles. It is true they were just 
fading from sight, in view of the greater and better work done by 
many of their own fellow-students, and by those who, coming 
after them, have profited by and improved upon their Jabors, but, 
unluckily, their name is likely to be weighted down by this book 
about them, which has every fault that a biography ought not to 
have. 


LAKEVILLE ; OR, SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. By Mary Healy. Ap- 
pleton. 


This not very clever book has an interest and a present value 
which ought, but which probably will not, bring it into notice, be- 
cause its chief merit, an admirable picture of the garish life of one 
of our great Western cities, is too delicately done to be appreciated 
by a foreigner, who sees, when he sees at all, only broad charac- 
teristics, while the story is too completely native in its tone to be 
anything but ignored by an American. Lakeville is Chicago— 
the scene of the first chapters; and of the life of those people 
about whom we here in older part of our country know not a 
great deal more than we do of the inner feelings and cherished 
interests of our fellow-citizens, the Alaskans, Miss (?) Healy gives 
a clear and probably accurate description. ‘That the result is 
not agreeable is not her fault. How far she appreciates the vul- 
garity she writes of is hard to say ; certainly she tells her story in 
an unhesitating way which argues some blindness on her part. 
And after all, for a gentleman to call a young lady ‘‘ Miss’’ or for 
her to speak of her gloves as ‘‘kids’’ is a breach of merely conven- 
tional propriety, and if the social legislators of Chicago approve 
these expressions, that, for Chicago, ends the matter. Perhaps 
the author is weakest when the subject is her first hero (there are 
two for the one heroine), for though we are expected to frown 
upon him as a hardened, unprincipled worldling, it is not once 
intimated that the Illinois Lothario is of a low order of the Ameri- 
can snob, the species with waving hair and large, drooping mus- 
tache, predominant upon the fashion-plates of New York tailors, 
a Stokes of a little higher rank; and yet such he certainly is. 
That he should have just the place which is assigned him in the 
curious drama is true to life, but that a woman of character and 
education should descend into either loving or hating him, and 
Miss Healy’s heroine does both, shows that neither the actual nor 
the fictitious lady have that sensitiveness of taste which is the last 
and most difficult to acquire of all the constituents of refinement. 
The reckless, comfortless existence of a community mad in the 
pursuit of sudden wealth ; its bald, hard almost dreary aspect ; 
its Narrow range of feeling, its coarse excitements and its inde- 
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scribable vulgarity—‘‘ Lakeville’ sets forth with a fidelity which 
one cannot altogether understand, so unshrinking is it. And here 
ends what is in reality the only valuable part of the book. The 
rest of the story is laid abroad, and though a provincial French 
household and the character of one of its inmates ‘‘ une jeune fille 
bien eleveé,’’ are cleverly sketched, this is ground gone over 
before, and in a way which makes the present author’s attempt 
to be not altogether without presumption. Of the possibilities of 
culture, which are latent in the Western character, we should 
gratefully accept as a proof the description of the church of St. 
Ouen at Rouen, on p. 19. 

“As he had predicted, the afternoon was fast waning as they reached the 
church It was quite solitary and as they entered, a sense of quiet and peace 
fell upon them all. The outside with its quaint projecting monster heads, its 
delicate shafts and rich work had delighted Val, but when, guided by Alick, 
she stood on a certain spot near the altar, from which one looks down the 
aisles on the marvelous perfection and harmony, she felt as she had never felt 
before, how transcendent is the power of beauty in the soul. It is as though 
the restlessness of the divine spark within us which is the natural yearning 
after its native perfection were for the instant silenced, satisfied, having found 
that which it sought.” 

Nothing extraordinary, we admit, but, nevertheless, the dis- 
crimination which chose St. Ouen as the subject of rapture is 
entitled to encouragement. One cannot help wishing that the 
author of this work would write again, for to it the highest praise 
that can be accorded is that it is just good enough to be disap- 
pointing in not being better. 


LECTURES ON LIGHT. Delivered in the United States, in 1872- 
1873, by Professor Tyndall. D. Appleton & Company. For 
sale by Carter & Coates. 

As a memorial of his visit to us, and asa help to recall the de- 
monstrations which, at the time, abundance of experiments made 
really clear, this reproduction of Mr. Tyndall’s lectures can 
justify its existence. But in all diffidence, and speaking ‘‘as a 
fool,’’ a book more useless to an unscientific student can scarcely 
be cited, and, withal, possessing a clearness of rhetoric, that is 
absolutely exasperating. | However, the work is probably not 
intended as a manual of instruction at all, still less as a substitute 
for the lectures delivered in England, which the Appletons have 
also published, and so all who may be disappointed in their ex- 
pectations about it have only themselves to find fault with. 

Lars: A PastoraL or Norway. By Bayard Taylor. Boston. 
James R. Osgood & Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger. $1.50. 


Of this little romance it is scarcely fair to tell the simple plot, 
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and it will be enough to say that a love of nature, deep and 
exquisite of its kind, a sublimity of child-like faith and an appar- 
ent want of a sense of the ridiculous, real or assumed (presumably 
the latter), goto the making ofthe book. Though, to the unregener- 
ate heart, the spiritual experiences of Lars, the hero, may seem so 
improbable as to be quite nonsensical, the taste which does not 
greatly enjoy the picture of the windy fells and fiords set in artis- 
tic contrast with the soft green lanes and orchards of the Brandy- 
wine (for Lars, after having in his native country proved himself 

“an awkward hand in row,’’ emigrates to Delaware and turns 

Quaker) had better begin its necessary education on Mr. Taylor’s 

poem. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to my child. By the 
author of ‘* JoHN HALirax GENTLEMAN.”’ New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1872. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
Children will always believe in ghosts and fairies. No process 

of civilizing can ever eradicate the supernatural elements frem 
the minds of the small savages. For them the dark will always 
teem with the old mysteries and the inexplicable sounds of night, 
or its yet more painful stillness, fashion mythologies too strong 
for all the philosophy of daylight. But whether this faith is to 
be fraught with misery or pleasure is a question that the exercise 
of a little tact can easily determine and care secure. 

How, in the old days of hideous goblin stories, which inspired 
a doubtful joy in the brightest sunshine and made night grisly, 
children were even induced to go to bed alone, is beyond com- 
prehension, and one is surprised that vigil-worn mammas had not 
long since devised the simple remedy of burning all this trash, 
and along with it a silly, prating maid or two to make way for 
better things. 

To teach the little people of the nursery that the little people 
of the moonshine are kindly in their pranks, that it is frolicsome 
and not malignant mischief that animates the powers of the air, 
is to drive away the lurking phantoms from beneath the crib and 
out of the dark corners, divesting bedtime of half its horrors. 

All this is apropos of the above charming little story by Miss 
Mulock about the tricks of Brownie—the ‘‘ obliging goblin’ 
who haunts every worthy fireside. 


Rouce et Noir. By Edmond About. Pp. 236. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

_A French writer is generally seen at his best in his shorter sto- 
nies. The plot is so carefully worked out, the characters are so 
vivid, and the language is so crisp and sparkling, that a book like 
this is to a story of the same size by Dickens or Wilkie Collins 
as a diamond is to a lump of quartz. In the larger works of 
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French authors we miss the variety and grasp of character which 
belong to our own novelists. Even in Balzac there is a sense of 
sameness and of limitation. But to a novelette of two hundred 
pages one applies a different standard. Wit, verve and bright- 
ness, with just a dash of pathos, the quick play of feeling and an 
exquisite sense of the ludicrous—these will redeem even a flimsy 
plot and conventional characters. A French author is like a 
French cook, who can dress you a capital dinner out of a knuckle 
bone and a bunch of salads. 

What a Parisian is to a Provencal or a Burgundian, Edmond 
About is to other Parisians. There is a dance and a sparkle 
about his sentences which no translation can disguise. His story 
(whose proper title, by the way, is Zrente-et-Quarante) begins 
with a family of three living in a Paris flat ; M. le Capitaine Bit- 
terlin, his daughter Emma, and his servant Agatha. The captain 
is a retired officer of the army, who has fought at Leipsic and 
Waterloo, and after many years’ service has killed a brother 
officer in a duel, and throwu up his commission. He is a charac- 
ter not common among Frenchmen, but very effective in About’s 
hands: a misanthrope, who has seen the prizes of life fall to 
others, and is embittered against his race; not without good 
qualities, such as intrepedity and honor, but a grumbler and a 
tyrant. He shuts up his daughter from all society and amuse- 
ment, and is especially on his watch against lovers. Neverthe- 
less, a young Italian, Bartolomeo Narni, who has lost his home 
and fortune in the rebellion of 1848, sees her at church, and the 
pair instantaneously fallin love. Agatha is brought into the plot ; 
and after some weeks of hidden meetings Emma tells her father 
boldly that she wants to be married. He falls into a paroxysm of 
rage, boxes her ears, sends off poor Agatha, and locks Emma 
into her own room. The confinement soon makes her sick, and 
the captain, at his wits’ end, adopts his doctor’s advice, and takes 
his daughter away from the dangerous asphalte to Switzerland 
and Baden. Meo goes in the same coach, and by a lucky manceu- 
vre devised by a wiser head than his own, puts the captain under 
an immense obligation, excites his impulse to contradiction, so 
that he insists upon doing just what Meo secretly wishes, and 
finally marries Emma with her father’s full approbation. How the 
result is achieved we will leave the reader to discover ; but the 
critical moment is at Zyrente-et-Quarante, at the gambling tables 
at Baden. 
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Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of Massachusetts, Jan- 
uary, 1873. Pp. 473. Boston; Wright & Potter, State Printers. 

Piay and Profitin My Garden. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers 
Burned Away.” Pp 349. Price $1.50. New York: Dodd & Mead. For 
sale by Smith, English & Co. 

American Pioneers and Patriots; Ferdinand De Soto, the Discoverer of the 
Mississippi. By John S. C. Abbott, Tilustrated. Pp. 351. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. For sale by Smith, English & Co. 

Science Primers, Edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour Stewart 
IV. Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S With Illus 
trations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Porter & Coates. 

Betsy Lee. A Fo’c’s’le Yarn, New York : Macmillan & Co, 1872. Pp. 110. 
Price 75 cents. Forsale by Porter & Coates. 

The Men of the Third Republic; or the Present Leaders of France, Reprint- 
ed from the London Daily News. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1873. 
Pp. 384. 

Rhymes Atween Times. By Thomas MacKellar. Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1873. Pp. 336. 

The American’s Hand-Book to Vienna and the Exhibition, comprising all 
necessary information in regard to Routes, Expenses, Hotels, Boarding-houses, 
Postage, Moneys, Railway Fares, Steamers, Cabs, Legations, etc., with Time 
Tables, Maps, etc. By C. W. De Bernardy. Illustrated with a large map of 
Vienna, a plan of the Exhibition buildings and grounds, etc. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates, 1873. Pp. 89. Price $1.50, 





